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Wor kbooks FOR EVERY CLASSROOM NEED 


Ginn and Company publish workbooks in the chief elementary-school, 
jurior-high-school, and senior-high-school subjects. Modern in content, 
aim, and technique, they make teaching more effective, more stimulating 
. . . Two widely used series are described below. 


ATWOOD-THOMAS: Geography Workbooks 


These workbooks provide opportunities for additional pupil activities in 
geography that mean much and cost little. Each workbook contains new- 
type tests, questions to be answered, stories to be completed, map exer- 
cises, diagrams, charts, reviews, and other activities that make the work 
in geography more interesting and effective. A workbook is available to 
accompany each book of the popular Atwood-Thomas Geography Series. 
18c per copy, net. (Transporiation is extra.) 


RUGG-MENDENHALL: 


Workbooks of Directed Study 


For use with Rugg’s Social Science Course, STATE ADOPTED FOR THE 
JUNIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL GRADES . . . These workbooks provide a wealth 
of dynamic, thought-provoking, pupil activities that turn the classroom into 
a laboratory for training in citizenship. With active participation for 
their slogan, they are the real core of the course, the learning part of the 
Rugg program. Workbook for An Introduction to American Civilization, 
27c, net. Others, 30c, net. (Transportation is extra.) Send for Circular 
No. 729. 


Workbooks in every subject. Write for further information. 


Ginn and Company 


199 E. Gay St., Columbus 
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@ Daily drills in gum massage now have a 
regular place in the curriculum of thousands 
of schools today. Rotating the finger on the 
outside of the jaw from the base of the 


@ Our modern diet of soft, too-well- 
cooked foods deprive gums of exercise. 
Gums need massage to supply this work 
they must have for health. 


gums toward the teeth is the classroom drill, 
while teachers explain how to use the tooth 
brush at home for massage. 


@ At home before a mirror children see 
how pressure whitens the gums for a 
moment before fresh blood replaces the 
sluggish blood dispersed by the massage. 


This Classroom Crusade for Healthy Gums 
and Sound Teeth goes on and on! 


a teachers know that interesting lessons are 
always learned best. And that’s why thousands 
of American educators have turned to class drills 
in gum massage. For the daily lesson in massaging 
the gums keeps children highly interested while 
they acquire a knowledge of oral hygiene that 
brings them inestimable health benefits later in life. 

Dental science points out that today’s soft, well- 
cooked foods rob gums of their natural exercise. 
And unexercised, neglected gums become weak, 
flabby. They tend to bleed. “Pink tooth brush” 
appears—a condition warning that more serious 
gum troubles may lie ahead—gingivitis, Vincent’s 
disease, even pyorrhea. 

Teach your pupils the health lesson of gum mas- 


Published in the interest of Better Health 
by BRISTOL-MYERS CO. New: York 


ESTABLISHED 1887 


‘School 


sage. For this massage supplies the work and ex- 
ercise that gums need to stay firm and healthy. The 
classroom method is to rotate the index finger— 
representing the tooth brush—on the outside of the 
jaw from the base of the gums toward the teeth. 

To aid the massage, many dentists recommend 
Ipana Tooth Paste. For not only does this splen- 
did, modern dentifrice keep teeth clean and spark- 
ling white, but it is especially designed to help 
the massage restore healthy firmness to the gums. 

Try Ipana yourself. First clean your teeth with 
it. Then rub a little extra Ipana into your gums. 
Follow this treatment faithfully. You'll have whiter, 
brighter teeth, firmer, healthier gums, and a mini- 
mum of worry about “pink tooth brush.” 


Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. TKY- 105, 72 West St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send Free Samples of Ipana and Class Hygiene Record Charts 
No. of pupils ine mry CRA gC cccccromnnerneninene | | Saree | 


Name of Supt. or Principal 





My name............... 








Address 





(Write accurate parcel-post shipping address) 
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UNIVERSITY G7ites) OF KENTUCKY 


PRESIDENT’S_OFF!I CE 


LEXINGTON 


24 September, 1935 


Dear Friends: 


The Twelfth Annual Educational Conference at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky will be held October 25 and 26, 1935. 
This meeting will convene in Memorial Hall on the 
University campus in Lexington at ten o'clock, Friday 
morning, October 25. 


The theme for the conference this year will be built 
around Adult Education and a most interesting program 
has been arranged. 


The University extends to every superintendent, prin- 
cipal, teacher, and attendance officer in Kentucky, and 
to college people all over the State, a cordial invitation 
to attend all of the conference. Those interested in the 
various phases of Adult Education are especially urged 
to be present. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Frank L. McVey 
President of the University 
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EDITORIAL 


COMMENT 








The Oxford Meeting of the 
World Federation of Education 
Associations 


N AUGUST 12th, there were assembled 
in Oxford, England, representatives 
of all the education associations of the lead- 
ing countries of the world. Three thousand 
delegates, representing the United States of 
America, Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Spain, Japan, China, India, and thirty 
other nations, were met in a group of 
synchronized conferences to discuss educa- 
tional affairs of world-wide interest. The 
conference was formally and officially 
received by the British government, by 
the University of Oxford, and the National 
Union of Teachers of England. 


The program was divided into sixteen 
sections touching upon the various aspects 
of educational work. 


The actual opening of the conference 
took place on Saturday evening when the 
National Union of Teachers of England, 
which corresponds to the National Educa- 
tion Association of the United States, gave 
a brilliant reception to the visiting dele- 
gates in the Assembly Room of the Town 
Hall. At the head of the receiving line 
stood Mr. J. W. H. Brown, the president 
of England’s great teachers organization. 
This reception was an unforgetable scene. 
Black, brown, yellow, and white; graceful 
sari or elegant Parisian toilette; the admin- 
istrator from the wide provinces of India 
and the class teacher from a small rural 
school in an English county were all united 
in the one great purpose of cementing the 
bonds of world friendship through the 
humanizing process of education. As one 
mingled with this colorful throng snatches 
of conversation in a dozen languages could 
be heard, and distinguished personages 
could be seen in every part of the hall. 

On Sunday afternoon a special conference 


service was held in Christ Church Cathe- 
dral. The sermon was given by the Dean, 


Dr. A. T. Williams. He spoke of the close 
links which bind the two causes of religion) 
and education together. The main purpose} 
of his address was to show that we have too} 
narrow an idea of religion and the worshi 
of God. From~its very earliest stage 


the soul to see the good, but in all kinds a 
different ways. He advanced the idea 
that the fundamental purpose of education} 
is to help the children of men to learn how 
to worship God; that too often they have af 
very narrow and deadening idea of thef 
meaning of worship; that we should enlarg f 
and enliven that idea. 

He said it is very easy to divide life into} 
compartments instead of thinking of it af 
one. complete whole; and that literature,P 
science, art, history are parts of a living 
whole that represents the life of the world; 
that the ‘‘apparatus” of religion—specidf 
times and days and churches and chapekf 
and rights and ceremonies—while impor-f 
tant and glorious, yet they create in many 
minds the idea that religion and worshipf 
are only a section of life; that we should not 
allow children to think that their daily 
interests, their limited vision, their struggle 
to do right, are remote from the worship 
of God; they are its very essence. 


The convention was formally opened by 
Lord Halifax, Chancellor of Oxford, and 
formerly Viceroy of India. This opening 
meeting was held in the Sheldonian Theater 
and was presided over by Mr. Fred Mander, 
President of the World Federation of 
Education Associations. 


Lord Halifax said that it was peculiarly 
fitting that this great conference should be 
held in Oxford because throughout the 
centuries Oxford’s doors have been cor 
stantly open to searchers after knowledge 
and truth from all parts of the world, and 
from all races of men. Oxford, he said, 
was especially suitable because the influ 
ence of the University on English history 
had been pre-eminently exerted. through 
ideas—ideas that led to action, and that, 
therefore, Oxford had left its mark deep 
upon national thought and character. 


«J 6 Je- 
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Circumstances altered and conditions 
varied, while the currents of thought 
) flowed on—now smoothly, now in full 
) spate—cutting for themselves new and 
unfamiliar courses. Though the _hori- 
/} zons were wider and the path was often 
© rough and difficult, still the eternal quest 
after many-sided truths remained the 
} same—that quest to which the mind and 
soul of man constantly turned, because by 
) its pursuit and the approach to it alone 
\ could he solve the great riddle of his 
relation to the universe. 


Those who sought truth through philos- 
ophy, art, science, the study of history 
» and the thought of those who had preceded 
) them, those whose business it was to admin- 
'l} ister, and those whose privilege it was to 
) teach—all were comrades in arms in the 
) great cause of fashioning human person- 
ality, which was true education. 
» In loyalty to that purpose, Oxford re- 
) mained unchanging and unchanged, and, in 
the name of the University, he held it as a 


‘I? privilege to welcome a company gathered 


from all over the world, whose work by 


“) molding the moral and intellectual back- 


ground of life in the different states repre- 
sented must so powerfully affect civiliza- 
tion. 
©" A striking feature of the convention was 
the fact that its program was built around 
the idea of ‘Education for World Peace.” 
Every sectional and general session empha- 
sized the thought that the real hope of the 
nations for world peace lies in the power 
of teachers to inculcate the ideal of peace 
in the lives of the oncoming generation. 


Much attention was given to the prob- 
lem of health. Sectional meetings for two 
entire days were devoted to this topic. The 
duty of the school in producing as many 
healthy citizens as possible, and the need 
for a close partnership between school and 
community hygiene were spoken of by Dr. 
F. G. Boudreau, chairman of the Health 
Section of the League of Nations. 


It had been found recently, he said, that 
to measure health on mortality figures or 
the death rate was not a reliable method. 
Much might be learned from the medical 
inspection of school children. A review of 
school health records revealed a lack of 
standardization, which seriously detracted 
from their value as indices of community 
health. The duty of the school was to 


produce as many healthy, understanding, 
and sane citizens as possible. School 
hygiene and community health authorities 
must work together. 

By thorough, skilled, and frequent med- 
ical examinations, the presence of physical 
defects might be ascertained. The use of 
proper methods would ensure prompt cor- 
rection of these defects. Such methods 
implied the participation of parents, 
teachers, doctors, school nurses, and clinics 
in a smoothly working system. 

To be effective, education in hygiene 
required the co-operation of the whole staff. 
It was not a subject which could be taught 
occasionally by the doctor or nurse; it 
must be taught by a teacher trained to 
do so. 

The community had a right to expect 
two results from health education. First, 
that the school child should have acquired 
sound habits of healthy living; second, 
that his mind should have been properly 
trained to deal with the health and social 
problems which has assumed such an 
important place in modern society. The 
task of the school was to fit the child for 
citizenship. He should be able to under- 
stand the social problems of modern society, 
to analyze them nationally and to be able 
sensibly to discriminate between solutions 
offered by political parties and leaders. 

If democracy was to survive, the average 
citizen must be able sensibly and rationally 
to appraise the solutions offered by political 
organizations. If he had been given a 
proper foundation of health instruction, his 
decisions would be inthe mainsound. The 
health of modern society was measured by 
its ability to resist the appeal of the 
demagogue, to reject his unsound argu- 
ments. 

International co-operation and collabora- 
tion were strongly urged. M. L. Dumas, 
of France, made a striking appeal when he 
said: “Our Conference again opens this 
year under the influence of the economic 
crisis which embraces the world, and the 
clouds which cover the sky throw their 
threatening shadows upon our Association. 
Our life, as educationists, is overcast, he 
continued. Financial restrictions paralyze 
professional progress. Classes are too over- 
crowded, schools are neglected and appara- 
tus is not renewed. 

The dignity of the teacher is diminished 
by the reductions on remuneration. A 
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large number of our pupils, having reached 
the age when compulsory attendance 
ceases, spend their time in the streets 
between two closed doors—that of the 
school and that of industry. In spite of 
the growing crisis we do not boldly attack 
the root causes of the trouble. Dictator- 
ship builds on the ruins of liberty a new 
military system of anguish and terror due 
to growing poverty. 

Thus some of our associations have lost 
their independent existence and their funds, 
and we bow to the empty seats of our 
German, Austrian, Bulgarian, and Latvian 
colleagues, as. well as the valor of those 
whose names are on our lips and who pre- 
ferred deprivation or exile rather than be 
untrue to our ideal. 

This regression is the cause of the 
scouting of the spirit of peace and of 
international good will. The modern idea 
of international good will is giving way to 
the former conception of primitive tribes 
who fiercely watched their totem, observed 
its rites and its taboos, but had an unlimited 
admiration of themselves compared with 
others in the outside world. 


Were they going to desert before this 
return movement to the conditions of a 
former time, conditions which they thought 
had gone forever, he continued. Were 
they going to take down their colors and 
abandon the two-fold motto of their Federa- 
tion: Collaboration for educational pur- 
poses, and co-operation in the interests of 
peace between the nations? 


We do not think so because we are 
educationists and to forsake this ideal would 
be detrimental to our profession. 


Education as a means for world peace 
was strongly emphasized. Mr. Fred Mander, 
in his presidential address, said it was 
twelve years since the World Federation 
had its birth. The representative educa- 
tors of many nations who brought it into 
existence set before themselves a great and 
noble objective—to promote good will 
and mutual understanding between peoples, 
. and to make a lasting contribution to the 
cause of peace through world co-operation 
in education. 

They saw nurnerous instruments for the 
prevention of war—international law, pacts, 
alliances, diplomacy, international courts, 
and the League of Nations. They appre- 
ciated the importance of such instruments, 


and recognized the beneficent potentialities 
of the League of Nations, but they con- 
ceived that these things were not sufficient 
in themselves to remove the root causes of 
international discord. It was not enough 
for nations to conclude pacts and treaties 
or even to disarm. Treaties could be torn 
up if there were not abiding trust and confi- 
dence between the nations, and arms could 
be resumed; the bayonet buried in the 
ground could be withdrawn again unless 
the attitude of mind which led to its 
forging could be buried with it. 


They met at a time of considerable dis- 
illusionment; confidence in collective instru- 
ments for the prevention of war had been 
shaken, and hopes placed on mere machin- 
ery were set too high. 


“The Parliament of Man, the Federation 
of the World”’ still belonged to the region 
of poetry: the world super-state, to which 
all national sovereignties should sub- 
ordinate themselves, as yet had arisen only 
from the materials of idealism. 


The hard fact of the world today was the 
reassertion of nationhood—the reassertion 
of the right of the individual nation to 
determine its own destiny and to decide 
for itself what measures were necessary to 
safeguard it. At the same time new con- 
ceptions of the nature and purpose of a 
state were developing on widely divergent 
lines, and were increasingly influencing the 
relationship of peoples with one another, 
while racial prejudices continued to con- 
stitute an obstacle to the comity of nations. 
Unless existing conditions could be removed 
or modified, and a more universal sense of 
community and good-will developed, no 
machinery set up could offer a firm promise 
of permanent security. The League of 
Nations could only be made to fulfill its 
highest purpose by peoples ready to 
relinquish ancient prejudices in favor of a 
new outlook. 


It was in the development of this new 
outlook among the nations that their 
founders believed that educators, co-operat- 
ing on a world basis, might hope to play a 
helpful part. They set out to establish 
throughout the world an_ educational 
probity which in time would lead to a 
change of mind, a new disposition towards 
international amity, without which the 
best worded treaty or agreement would be a 
mere scrap of paper. 
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The World Federation’s members had 
voluntarily assumed a great and serious 
responsibility. The educational method 
of contributing to the improvement of 
international relationships, involving, as it 
did, changing the mental habits of the 
world must bea slow one. It would be a 
process of evolution, not of revolution. 
This generation could only make a begin- 
ning, but it was a beginning worth while. 

Mere idealism would not take them far. 
There must be a frank recognition of the 
fact of nationhood, and its complete com- 
patibility with a sense of world community. 
People could no more shed their sense of 
nationality than they could rid themselves 
of their skins, nor was there any reason why 
they should desire todo so. That hall was 
full of men and women who loved their 
country, but,they were able to rise above 
national limfts in a spirit of service to 
humanity as a whole. That was the right 
conception of the relationship between 
nationalism and internationalism. 

In any case, nationalism was an existing 
and persistent actuality and could not be 
ignored. For many years nations would 
continue to preserve their independence 
and to devise their own forms of govern- 
ment. Consequently their task was not 
to turn out myriads of machine-stamped 
citizens to inhabit a standardized world or 
to strive for a soulless cosmopolitanism, but 
to produce the maximum of harmony in 
the midst of a natural and widespread 
diversity. 

The practical problem of peace was the 
problem of adjusting conflicting outlooks 
and interests among differing nations. Its 
solution called, in particular, for under- 
standing, appreciation, and sympathy, 
which could be developed in some measure 
through education. They needed to grasp 
the facts concerning the social, political, 
and economic movements of the races. 
Without a scientific attitude and informed 
minds they could not hope to escape from 
the prejudice and bias which lay at the root 
of much international misunderstanding. 

From scientific understanding it was but 
a short step to appreciation—to the 
realization that each race or nation had its 
own contribution to make, and that through 
its art, literature, and learning it could 
bring its own special gifts to the treasure 
house of culture which was the inheritance 
ofthe world. A world teeming with human 


advantages of peace over war. 


repeat patterns would not be enriched; it 
would be infinitely impoverished. 

Moreover, power of appreciation would 
reveal to the man who tended to regard 
himself as belonging to the chosen race that 
he belonged merely to a self-chosen race, 
and that his assumption of national or 
racial superiority did not necessarily 
possess divine sanction or a_ godlike 
infallibility. In this way it would assist 
the development of probity of mind in the 
sphere of education and lead to the furnish- 
ing of the people of various countries with 
more correct information about their 
neighbors and their relations with them. 
The substitution of the faithful portrait 
for the caricature would make for greater 
truth in the presentation of national 
history and the demonstration of the 
But al- 
though appreciation could be developed on 
the plane of intellect, sympathy could only 
be developed through the associated life 
of man. They needed to bring the nations 
more closely together by travel, interchange 
of visits, exchange of professors, teachers, 
and students, by summer schools and such 
gatherings as the present. Through educa- 
tion they could hope to comb out a host of 
common virtues, tastes, and ideals which 
would tend to link together peoples how- 
ever diverse in race, color, religion, and 
general philosophy. That was the aim 
of the Federation—to mobilize education 
in the service of humanity at peace. 

(To Be Continued.) 


National Safety Congress 


HE NATIONAL Convention of the 
National Safety Congress which meets 

in Louisville October 14th to 18th is one 
of the big events on the year’s calendar in 


Kentucky. Many prominent educators 
will appear on this program. Among them 
will be Agnes Samuelson, president of the 


‘ National Education Association; Marian 


Telford, of the National Safety Council; 
Herbert J. Stack, director of Child Safety 
Activities; A. E. Neyhart, Department In- 
dustrial Engineering, Pennsylvania State 
College; Dr. Miller McClintock, Harvard 
University; Albert W. Whitney, National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers; Frederick L. Redefer, executive 
secretary of Progressive Education Associa- 
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tion; Katharine A. Fisher, director Good 
Housekeeping Institute; Dr. Frederick 
Archer, Dr. J. E. Brewton, Dr. C. A. 
Rubado, and Dr. W. T. Rowland, Jr. 

Miss Mary Wyman, whose article ap- 
pears elsewhere in this magazine, will also 
speak on the general program, 

There are many challenging features in 
the twenty-eight page program of this 
great gathering of American leaders. The 
State of Kentucky is honored by their 
presence and will undoubtedly reap great 
benefits from this unusual meeting. 


IF and AND 


F YOU can only 
Realize 

That the destiny 
Of this nation 
Is in the heart 
Of the teachers 
Of your land, 
And that 
Day by day 
You pour out 
Of that heart 
The visions and dreams 
That help to make 
That destiny great, 
You will approach 
Your exalted task 
With inspired zeal 
And sublime purpose. 


If you can take 
The pure heart 

Of a little child 
And fill it full 

Of purer love 

For nobler life 

And fill the mind 
With joyful hope 
And strong desire 
To make this world 
A better place 

In which to live, 
Then you will find 
Your work a joy 
And find that you 
An artist are 
Whose work will live 
In immortality. 


W. P. K. 


Dr. James H. Richmond 





NNOUNCEMENT of the acceptance 
by Dr. James H. Richmond of the 
presidency of Murray State Teachers 


College was a cheering bit of news for § 


school people throughout Kentucky and 
the nation. 


Doctor Richmond’s outstanding admin- Ff 
istration as superintendent of public in- § 
struction in Kentucky will go down inf 


history as a period of monumental con- 
structive service. His statesmanlike man- 
agement of the affairs of the Department 
of Education marks him as one of the great 


educational leaders of his day. Under his § 


wise leadership the interests of education 


were set forward a generation. The f 


enactment of the School Code removed 
many of the difficulties in the way of 
progress. The Code itself has attracted 
nation-wide attention, and is being studied 
by many state leaders. 


The teachers of the State rejoice that 


Doctor Richmond will continue in the 
councils of education, and unite in con- 
gratulating Murray State Teachers College 
on its wise and far-sighted choice. 
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The Continuing Need for Education 
in Safety 


By MAry May WyMAN, 
Director Health and Safety, Louisville, Ky. 


IGHT hundred and sixty-five Ken- 
tucky children lost their lives because 
of accidents in 1934! 865! Think 

what that figure means; there are enough 
children for a large school that would 
require at least seventeen teachers. If 
some sort of catastrophe occurred and all of 
these children were killed at one time, 
public indignation would know no bounds, 
Since, however, these deaths were scattered 
over a period of twelve months, there are 
no investigations as to causes. Figures 
are cold things with which to deal; statistics 
are impersonal. These figures deal with 
real children, and when we remember that 
the real wealth of the State lies in her 
people, and that among these lives so 
needlessly lost may be future leaders of the 
State, we realize our loss. 


What are the school people doing about 
it? What efforts are we making to change 
these conditions? The schools have a 
real responsibility in this business of 
saving human life. 


Very few of these fatal accidents occurred 
when the child was at school—so few, in 
fact, that it is easy for one to think that 
the school has no problem. Safety educa- 
tion must, if it is to be effective, carry over 
into life outside of school. Everyone ex- 
pects the child to apply the reading ability 
gained at school to the pursuit of reading 
for pleasure and information when he is at 
home. In school, we acquire safety 
habits that permit us to cross the street, 
to play, and to work. 

Education in accident prevention is more 
essential than the traditional four funda- 
mentals, and happily enough, the teaching 
of safety may be used as an aid in teaching 
other subjects. If we still conceive of 
education as preparation for life, then we 
are obligated to teach safety. If our idea 
of education is that it is preparation for 
life, but that process is best accomplished 
by living fully on present levels, we must 


teach safety. Successful living on any 
age-level in modern society is inexplicably 
bound with safety. Our duty toward 
society is all the more serious because we 
have a generation of adults who, for the 
most part, were thrust into the problem 
without any preparation. 


There are many safety agencies in com- 
munities that reach small groups of people. 
Many industries, particularly those that 
have ranked as dangerous, have established 
safety departments to teach safety to their 
employees. Automobile clubs everywhere 
emphasize safety, particularly with refer- 
ence to streets and highways. Public 
utilities, police departments, the American 
Red Cross, safety councils, etc., are doing 
effective work among their groups and can 
make contributions to a school safety pro- 
gram. Since homescannot be ‘‘organized,” 
little has been done to educate father and 
mother in home safety. 


So the State has given to the schools the 
responsibility of educating its children. 
The schools, therefore, must organize the 
safety education program for the children. 
Whenever other organizations can make 
contributions, these contributions should 
be accepted and woven into the safety 
program. The representatives of these 
organizations are interested, and they know 
safety in reference to their situation, but 
their efforts so far as the schools are con- 
cerned are isolated and fragmentary. The 
school must build the safety program and 
utilize whatever resources are available in 
the community. 


Safety education is relatively new in our 
schools. There has been sufficient time, 
however, for certain ideas to be evaluated, 
and certain procedures have proved effec- 
tive. Every teacher must definitely teach 
safety. The teacher must be safety 
conscious, in order to see opportunities in 
classroom situations. There are many 
opportunities to teach safety in reading, 
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language, and social science lessons. There 
are many school procedures that are vital 
lessons because the children themselves 
can plan the safe way to accomplish the 
desired results. 


The school safety council is most desir- 
able. This council should be a committee 
made up of representatives from all grades 
and the faculty. It is as essential in rural 
areas as in cities. Each situation has its 
problems. Safety councils provide the 
means for giving children abundant oppor- 
tunities in recognizing problems, in plan- 
ning their solution, and in organizing the 
forces at their command to make life more 
enjoyable. 

The parents should be included in the 
safety program. Mothers lack the con- 
tacts that fathers receive in industry. 
Relatively few women belong to women’s 
clubs. The parent-teacher association is 


so democratic in its scope and purposes, 
that many women have this organization 
as their only opportunity for education in 
safety. If the child is to have opportunity 
to live safely at home, then mother, who is 
the homemaker, must help in the problem, 


Safety education is education for more 
and better adventures. The child forms 
habits and attitudes of safety. He learns 
how to evaluate the risk in proposed 
activities and to consider the outcomes in 
terms of pleasure and benefit to himself 
and others. Safety teaches the child to 
say: “Is the risk worth the results?” 

“For every child, education for safety 
and protection against accidents to which 
modern conditions subject him—those to 
which he is directly exposed and those 
which, through loss or maiming of his 
parents, affect him indirectly.” 

Do we meet this challenge? 


Teachers’ Meetings in a City System 


By GLENN O. SWING, Superintendent, and 
SARA RIVEs, Intermediate Supervisor, 


Covington Public Schools 


administration that are so obvious as 
to be axiomatic. In fact, they might 
well be called “administrative axioms.” 
One such theory is that there should 
never be a teachers’ meeting without a 
definite and legitimate reason for having 
one. It will be found upon examination 
that any authority whose opinions on 
school administration are worthy of note 
uses this as one basic principle of his work. 
There are, of course, times in any school 
system when it becomes necessary to 
assemble teachers in a general meeting. It 
has been the policy of this office to hold 
general teachers’ meetings only on such 
occasions as are demanded by some situa- 
tion of interest and importance to the 
entire corps. Such occasions are of neces- 
sityrare. There is little to make acommon 
meeting ground for a group of teachers 
ranging from kindergarten to senior high 
school. 
In dealing with matters concerned with 
general policies of the school board or the 
superintendent it is wise to have a general 


T abete are certain theories in school 


meeting. In a city system as large as 
Covington’s it is impossible for the super- 
intendent or members of the school board 
to meet with individual teachers. A 
general meeting affords opportunity for a 
personal contact between them and their 
organization. There is often something to 
be gained in esprit de corps in such a 
meeting that cannot be had in any other 
way. The group seems to catch the spirit 
of the speaker, thus insuring better under- 
standing and greater co-operation. There 
is little to be gained in a general assembly 
where announcements are the chief aim. 
Teachers are not entirely unlike children 
whom they teach in the attention they give 
to such matters. Nearly all announce- 
ments made as to time and place of other 
meetings, dates when reports are due, 
specific duties of certain groups will be 
promptly forgotten. Phone calls to the 
main office will be numerous, and as much 
time as was spent originally will be spent 
in repeating details to individuals. 


Undoubtedly there are certain details of 
organization, schedules, reports, etc., that 
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should be understood by every teacher. 
The most effective way to get such things 
before the group is by use of bulletins. 
These bulletins may be handled in two 
ways. They may be mimeographed and 
sent to the several principals who will in 
turn see that individual teachers are 
informed as to their contents or they may 
be sent directly to the teacher. In either 
case the responsibility of carrying out 
instructions falls directly on the teacher, 
since, when instructions are clearly written, 
there can be no mistake about what is on 
the printed page. The bulletin may be 
re-read as often as is necessary for the full 
understanding. It is not too much to 
expect that principals and teachers keep 
these bulletins on file. 


In a city system employing supervisors 
and special teachers the superintendent is 
relieved of much of the responsibility of 
teachers’ meeting. This group of workers 
is in direct contact with the teachers daily 
and consequently will have reasons to call 
them together to talk over matters never 
dealt with directly by the superintendent. 
Theirs will be the duty of co-ordinating 
work of the various grades, correlating 
subject matter, planning lessons, seeing to 
the course of study, and a myriad of other 
things coming under the head of supervision. 


There should be some account taken of 
these meetings in the office of the superin- 
tendent. He should see to it that there is 
no unreasonable number of them. There 
should be an understanding between him 
and the supervisors as to the number, time, 
and place of each meeting. They, too, 
should adhere to the recognized principle 
of a real need for a meeting before one is 
held. Frequent meetings in which little 
is accomplished do more harm than good. 


Given a need for a meeting, the next 
requisite for a successful one is the presence 
of every teacher with a minimum amount 
of inconvenience to all concerned, a likely 
day of the week should be set aside as 
“group meeting’ day. Let it be said at 
the outset that Friday afternoon is not an 
auspicious time to have a teachers’ meet- 
ing. Since extension classes from the 
University of Kentucky and other colleges 
are numerous and classes for teachers in 
service at the University of Cincinnati are 
easily accessible we have found that many 
of our teachers were due to class at the 


very time we wanted a meeting. To them 
the necessity to be in class was legitimate 
reason for their not being at group meeting 
and calls to be excused were frequent. In 
an analysis of the situation it was found 
that there were practically no classes at 
the University of Cincinnati on Monday 
afternoon and rarely an extension class 
from other institutions. Therefore, Monday 
has been assigned as the day on which all 
meetings are to be held. Teachers are 
instructed to schedule no classes on that 
day, understanding if they do that any 
called meeting takes precedence. 

The term ‘‘group meeting” is one that 
has grown out of our policy of few general 
meetings. Teachers are called together in 
groups that have a common interest. This 
interest may be in a common grade or 
subject. There may be need for third- 
grade teachers to meet, for teachers of 
fourth-grade reading to meet, or for 
teachers who need special instruction in 
art to meet. The need is rarely general. 
Thus, the term group meeting is applicable. 
Such a practice eliminates the annoying 
feature of a general meeting whereby 
many teachers are compelled to listen to 
material in which they have little or no 
interest. At the same time it places a 
larger burden on the supervisors, as it 
exacts of them a greater expenditure of 
time. 

On those occasions when general meet- 
ings are called there are certain details of 
organization that are necessary to their 
success. First of all, the meetings should 
be at some centrally located point. As a 
rule a high school building will furnish a 
suitable place since it is usually situated in a 
central part of town. Another advantage 
is the auditorium always found in a high 
school building. The meeting should be 
scheduled at a time late enough to give all 
teachers an opportunity to get there 
without undue haste, or a general order 
for early dismissal should be sent out. The 
length of the meeting should be given 
serious consideration. There is a limit as 
to what a group of teachers can listen to 
and assimilate after a day’s teaching. It 
should close with equa! promptness. The 
business should be attended to with a suc- 
cession of events rapid enough to insure 
maintenance of interest and should be 
forceful enough to leave the impression that 
the meeting has been valuable. 





The Practical in Public Education 


By WILuraM A. STOLL, 
President Louisville Board of Trade, Louisville, Ky. 


IHE OTHER day a woman who posses- 
ses what the society editors commonly 
refer to as ‘‘considerable social back- 

ground,” called at the Louisville Board of 
Trade. In the course of a conference 
there, reference was made to her daughter, 
who she said is in Paris studying art. With 
the obvious regret of one who has all of the 
old-fashioned ideals of art for art’s sake, 
she lamented the fact that the daughter is 
going in solely for commercial art. 


In offering the views of a business man 
on education, the writer confesses a good 
deal of sympathy for the daughter’s view- 
point. It represents a growing trend of 
the times in which we live. For those who 
can afford the luxury of them, cultural 
values may be most desirable. However, 
if an economic upheaval, simiiar to that 
from which we now appear to be emerging, 
reveals anything, it is that, under such 
conditions, there are few so helpless as 
those who in acquiring an education con- 
centrated on cultural values, to the exclu- 
sion of specific bread-and-butter training, 
and suddenly found themselves no longer 
with the means of providing bread and 
butter. 


We live in an age of specialism. Those 
who depend solely on general education 
are more and more at a disadvantage. 
This is true even in such highly trained 
professions as the law and medicine. 
Machines, in increasing numbers, are doing 
the work of common labor. It is the 
trained mechanic, skilled laborer who 
usually finds it least difficult to secure em- 
ployment. 

It is particularly the responsibility of 
the public schools of the country to recog- 
nize this truth. The public schools are 
financed principally by the taxpayers. 
Consequently their primary responsibility 
is better to equip the individual to provide 
for himself after school days are over, so 
that he and his family may not become a 
charge on the community. Unless they 
are individuals of assured future income— 
and what person’s future income is assured 
these days—it seems cruel to turn so many 


illy-equipped into a world where the 
struggle for existence is so increasingly 
difficult. 

In my opinion, there is no more essential 
qualification for those who determine the 
curricula of our public schools, our city and 
State universities and colleges than a 
knowledge of the predominating sources of 
employment in the communities which 
these institutions are especially purposed 
to serve. How many are employed in 
industrial plants, how many in stores, how 
many in farming, how many in the pro- 
fessions, how many in transportation, how 
many in government, and the like, seems 
fundamentally important knowledge for 
those who determine educational policies. 

To cite Louisville, for example, the 
writer would say that it is significant in 
determining courses of instruction to know 
that in 1930, of a total of 138,303 then 
gainfully employed in the city, 53,044 were 
in manufacturing and the mechanical arts, 
29,092 in trade, 20,884 in domestic and 
personal service, 17,197 in transportation, 
10,617 in the professions, 3,335 in public 
service, and so on down in the smaller 
classifications. 

That would seem to argue considerable 
emphasis in Louisville public schools on 
courses that prepare pupils for industrial 
and mechanical occupations, as more than 
38% coming out of the schools may 
reasonably be expected to find such employ- 
ment. Likewise considerable emphasis on 
commercial courses, as trade will ultimately 
absorb more than twenty-one per cent of 
those gainfully employed in Louisville. 

As for Kentucky, while the writer has 
not the figures at hand, generally speaking 
he would say, that in much of the State 
special emphasis on agriculture should be 
made in the courses of many schools; in 
other sections, special instruction in live- 
stock breeding, horticulture, and the extrac- 
tion of minerals, would appear to be 
indicated. 

Being no educator, the writer would not 
venture to suggest just how early in the 
schools such training should begin. How- 
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ever, he feels that it should be earlier than 
is now generally the practice, and that 
instruction should be provided more exten- 
sively along the economic needs of the 
individual community than at present. 
In the Louisville schools, he is informed, 
only about one of seven registered each 
year ever reach the senior high school and 
less than two of seven will reach the junior 
high school. More than four of seven 
originally registered will not go beyond 
the sixth grade. 


For the four out of seven whose educa- 
tion will not extend beyond the sixth 
grade, and for the six out of seven whose 
public school instruction will cease after 
the junior high school, it would seem not 
an insuperable problem to provide some 
training for a special vocation along with 
the work of teaching the fundamentals— 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and English. 


To be more definite, the writer would 
like to see in the public schools of the 
principal industrial cities of Kentucky, 
more institutions like the Theodore Ahrens 
Trade School of Louisville; in the rural 
schools of Kentucky, more training for 
agriculture and the handicrafts like that 
given in the elementary courses at Berea 
College—in both of these types of schools 
more courses in bookkeeping, typewriting, 
stenography, advertising, salesmanship, 
auto mechanics, wood and iron-working, 
printing, book-binding, commercial chem- 
istry, horticulture, agriculture, domestic 
science, livestock breeding, etc. 


In the University of Louisville, he would 
like to see a School of Commerce giving 
training in business and financial adminis- 
tration, marketing and merchandising, 
banking, insurance, cost accounting, corpo- 
ration finance, commercial law, production 
management, and similar subjects. 


For the benefit of the manufacturers, 
merchants, transportation interests, etc., he 
would like to see such a school providing 
training in Louisville for business executives 
and sub-executives. In view of the fact 
that these lines of economic activity 
provide almost nine-tenths of the gainful 
employment in Louisville, and their well- 
being depends upon the training of their 
executives and sub-executives, the creation 
of a School of Commerce would seem to 
meet a community requirement fully equal 
to that met by the existing professional 
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schools in medicine, law, dentistry, engi- 
neering, and music. 

In the foreign language courses in both 
the University of Louisville and the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, except for those who 
plan literary or pedagogical pursuits, he 
would like to see less emphasis on the dead 
languages, more on the living such as 
Spanish, Portuguese, French, and Italian, 
especially in Spanish and Portuguese, which 
promise to become increasingly important 
as a consequence of rapidly growing trade 
relations and closer communications with 
Latin America. 

If the practical in education be given 
more emphasis, he believes the cultural 
will take care of itself. If the cultural be 


over-emphasized where the recipient has 
not an economic status to make its enjoy- 
ment possible, he feels it will prove for the 
majority “dead sea fruit” and a failure in 
the promotion of human happiness. 


Kentucky 
A Tribute 


By CaAroLyn M. STRUBEL 


| KNOW a place where nature yields, 
Transcendent beauty to the eye, 

Green hills, wide fields of waving grain, 

Dark caverns deep and mountains high; 

A place to work, to rest, to play, 

Bright starry nights and sunny days. 


I know a place of clear, cool streams, 
That wind from out some leafy dell, 
A place to fill one’s soul with awe, 

A place where nature loves to dwell, 

A place to dream, of rare delight, 

Of golden days and glamorous nights. 


I know a place that teems with love, 
Romance and folklore, quaint and rare, 
Of lovers handsome, bold and brave, 
Of maidens charming, lovely, fair, 

A place where love and hatred vied, 
Where valiant heroes fought and died. 


I know a place my heart strings pull, 
When wandering far o’er land and sea, 
A place fond memories linger round, 
That calls to me where’er I be, 

A place that bids me not to roam, 

It is my dear Kentucky home. 





Good Assembly Programs 


By EDNA WERNER, 
Tilghman High School, Paducah, Kentucky 


F “the main purpose of an assembly 

program is educational,’’ then it be- 

hooves those who are in charge of this 
phase of instruction to see that the series 
of programs for the entire year is as care- 
fully planned as is the single number. 
Sufficient variety must be provided to 
claim the interest of the diversified elements 
composing the group, and, at the same time, 
a definite goal must give unity to the 
series. 


Judging from the viewpoint of student 
preference, a large per cent of the programs 
should be inspirational in character. After 
all, the high school student is an irrationally 
idealistic person, so he appreciates a 
lecture that inspires in him the wish to 
acquire wise habits, the desire to do real 
thinking, or the ambition to achieve a 
sound social organization. A local minister 
who spoke seriously, and sanely, of the 
religious problems of youth, held the 
attention of the entire student body for 
twenty minutes during four successive 
assemblies. A second speaker, who spent 
twenty of the twenty-five minutes allotted 
him in vague references to the value of the 
speaker who helped to kill class time, and 
in telling jokes that were almost, but not 
quite, “off color,” was not approved of 
—even by those who had laughed most 
boisterously at his efforts. Inthe language 
of one small, thoroughly disgusted sopho- 
more, he was “‘a very flat tire.” Another 
man, who presented the need for the 
Community Chest and told of the work ac- 
complished by such an organization in 
other cities, held the audience spellbound for 
forty minutes and challenged their thought 
so sharply that five months later his lecture 
was still being discussed. When the 
speaker is sincere, the serious address not 
only appeals to the egoized emotions and 
the idealism of youth and tends to estab- 
lish those drives that permanently influ- 
ence his life, but it holds up for him high 
standards in personal and community 
living. 


Music, quite deservedly, ranks high in 
student-body choice of programs. Although 
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the professional artist supplied by the 
Lyceum, or the visiting artist made avail- 
able by some local organization, should set 
the pace for high school talent he should not Ff 
be allowed to monopolize the time allotted F 
to this activity. There is usually sufficient 
talent within the group to supply both 
vocal and instrumental numbers of merit. 
These are always received with delight. 
A neighboring high school—our strongest ff 
rival for athletic honors—furnished a ff 
musical program for one assembly that was 
received by a storm of applause and ff 
repeated demands for encores, and was [7 
provocative of literally hundreds of state- [7 
ments of appreciation and good will. § 
General assembly singing—once it is ff 
established—is one of the most keenly § 
enjoyed activities. What it ‘ 
artistry, it achieves in genuine enthusiasm [7 
for co-operative effort. A 
Plays, magicians, charcoal artists, and § 
others who present programs largely, or 
wholly, for amusement are well received. [J 
Although very few of these are ranked as 7 
high by the students as are those who ff 
present problems of more thoughtful f 
nature, there seems to be a definite need 
for high-class entertainment of this kind. 
The adolescent is still struggling to develop 
a critical judgment for ‘‘pure fun.” 
The Lyceum furnishes the program of § 
light amusement more ideally than nearly 
any other agency that the school contacts, 
and, in addition, it supplies a variety of 
excellent talent that would be difficult to 
secure through ordinary avenues. The 
expense of such an undertaking, which at 
first may seem prohibitive, is not, in 
reality, anobstacle. Inaschool of approx- 
imately six hundred, the cost is handled 
with very little difficulty. Seniors pay § 
eight cents a person for each number, the 
juniors six cents, and the sophomores five 
cents. The collection of the money is 
taken care of in the homeroom, either by § 
the teacher in charge, or by the student 
secretary. Although all are expected to 
attend the programs, it is understood 
definitely that no child is obligated to pay 
this money. Those who can afford the 
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extra pennies are permitted to contribute 
more than the assessed amount, and what 
might have been a source of annoyance 
becomes merely another part of the train- 
ing which expresses itself at Thanksgiving 
and Christmas in baskets and adopted 
families. 


Although professional people are usually 
the better prepared, it is distinctly advan- 
tageous to employ local talent in some of 
the regular programs. In the first place, 
it helps to keep the school in close touch 
with the community. Since the school is 
primarily for the purpose of helping the 
student become a useful citizen of the com- 
munity, this is fundamental. Talks from 
leaders in various key professions and indus- 
tries widen the scope of the child’s interests 
immeasurably. These men, experts in 
adult techniques of social control, outline 
the attitudes and skills that will be expected 
from the student in the next few years; 
through them he is enabled to substitute 
himself for the ‘‘X”’ in the social equation, 
and to determine whether or not that “X”’ 
is a satisfactory social factor. 


Equally important is the fact that the 
leaders of the city are kept in touch with 
the activities, needs, and problems of the 
school. Public consciousness of the school, 
of its place and importance in the continuity 
of social ideas and ideals, is the only real 
insurance of growth and progress that the 
school has. 


It is patent that all persons who are to 
appear on a high school program should 
have ample time for preparation. Nothing 
ican be more completely unsatisfactory, 
especially to the group that has been 
accustomed to expert presentation of 
material, than the speaker who comes 
poorly prepared and expects to hold the 
attention of keenly alive, questioning 
students. No audience is more critical 
than the high school audience, none more 
insistent that the popular idol stay on his 
pedestal. 


In addition to imported talent, and out- 
standing local talent, there should be an 
appreciable number of student programs. 
© “Pep” assemblies, used in great modera- 

tion, are valuable. The presentation of 
merit tokens for honors achieved in 
athletics, debate, music, scholastic contests, 
and other activities stimulates interest in 
individual attainment and advertises the 


numerous activities of the school. Instal- 
lation of members in the Student Council 
and in the National Honor Society can be 
made two of the most impressive events of 
the year. Short plays or skits from longer 
plays to be given a few days after the 
assembly offer the opportunity to develop 
a variety of talent. Forensic efforts to be 
used later in contests against other schools 
should be employed for the benefit of the 
group from which they spring; they add 
variety and spice to the ordinary program. 
The year’s program in which each class is 
responsible for one entire assembly pre- 
sents a perfect opportunity to uncover 
bashful talents. 


While it is advisable that a series of 
programs should be planned in advance, 
the plan should be kept flexible enough 
that place can be found in it for the 
industrial, social, or educational experts 
who visit the city. Some of our most 
enjoyable and profitable numbers have 
been made available through the co-opera- 
tion of local organizations and industries. 
The one danger of this flexibility is that 
undesirable groups may find a way to be 
included if the administration is not very 
cautious. There are always those persons 
who frankly, or subtly, desire a platform 
from which to preach propaganda; there 
are strolling singers and players who book 
themselves from town to town. Some of 
these people come with credentials that 
appear, at first sight, to be strong enough 
to warrant their acceptance. It is always 
safe to verify these by telephone or personal 
letter. The once-a-week program has no 
place for a shoddy, a poorly prepared, or 
even for second-rate program. 


Whatever the plan used, a series of 
assembly programs for high school students 
must meet four rather rigid requirements 
if it may be called good: 


First—It must be within the intel- 
lectual grasp of the students, 


SECOND—It must appeal to the emotion 
of the students, 


_TuirD—It must hold up for the student 
high standards in the various forms of art, 
community civics, personai performance, 
etc., 

FourTtH—It must show the student 


definitely when, where, and how he can fit 
himself into community life. 





Modern Trends in High School 
Mathematics 


By FLORENCE I. KROLL, 
State Teachers College, Mayville, N. Dakota 


HILE this paper was prepared for 
teachers of science it was more 
especially intended for teachers of 

mathematics. There are so many prob- 
lems that might be included that it is 
difficult to limit the points to be considered. 
Over the portal of a certain university are 
inscribed the following words: ‘Open ye 
the gate, that the righteous nation which 
keepeth the truth may enter in.” This 
quotation might well be inscribed over the 
doors of all our schools. In these times of 
depression, remorse, repentance, and re- 
form, our nation and all nations will have 
shut against them the doors of progress 
unless they turn away from pretense and 
greed to something finer. Thinking people 
realize that there is a growing madness 
that seeks to envelop the world, as one poet 
has expressed it: 


Careless seems the Great Observer, 
History’s pages but record 

One death grapple in the darkness 
Twixt old systems and the Word: 
Truth forever on the scaffold 
Wrong forever on the throne. 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, 
And behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow 
Keeping watch above His own. 


What can teachers do to stem the tide 
of this madness? It seems that one thing 
they can do is to put a new interpretation 
on the quotation found on the university 
gate: “Open ye the gates, that the 
righteous nation which keepeth the truth 
may enter in.” 


TRENDS IN SUBJECT MATTER 
It is up to us to open the gates of knowl- 
edge so that the students in our care may 
be better equipped to meet conditions in 


life as they rapidly change. The changes 
in both subject matter and method are, no 
doubt, a step in this direction. When we 
compare the texts from which we teach 
with the texts from which we were taught, 
we cannot help noticing a change. There 


has been a tendency to change the texts 
considerably; subject matter long since 
obsolete has been omitted. This is some- 
thing for which we can be truly thankful. 
One example will serve our purpose. It 
was at one time quite necessary for the 
students in second year algebra in high 
school to be able to extract the cube root 
of algebraic expressions before they could 
pass the course. This along with many 
other topics has been omitted. 


In addition to the deleting of the obsolete 
from the course, much simplification has 
been accomplished. This is no doubt a 
result of the pragmatic and practical atti- 
tude assumed by many people. both in and 
out of the teaching profession. In many 
instances the practical rather than the 
theoretical side of a unit is presented. 
Practical applications of mathematical 
principles are given—perhaps as an incen- 
tive to further work, but also perhaps as a 
proof that mathematics is an underlying 
foundation, contrary to the belief of many. 


All of these are steps in the right direc- 
tion. Let us consider one other trend in 
subject matter. The traditional arrange- 
ment of high school mathematics calls for 
algebra in the first year, plane geometry in 
the second year, and advanced algebra and 
solid geometry in the third year. To this 
some of the larger schools and some of the 
more progressive smaller schools are adding 
plane trigonometry. This is usually a 
semester course in which the fundamental 
principles of trigonometry are taught. 
The students that have had this course in 
high school as a rule are not exempt from 
taking the college course if they continue 
their study of mathematics. The high 
school course is usually equivalent to a one- 
semester-hour course in college. This means 
that they will have to repeat a certain 
amount of the course. The repetition will 
not hurt any student, but it does make 
the course less attractive. It would seem 
then that the logical solution would be to 
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omit it from the high school curriculum. 
The high schools, no doubt, would be 
better off if they expended their energies 
along other lines, especially since curtail- 
ment is deemed advisable at this time. 


For some time now, mathematicians have 
advocated the moving of calculus into the 
high school. This has not the immediate 
interest to us that the course in trigonom- 
etry has, but it is worthy of some con- 
sideration at this time. Calculus, one of 
the most fascinating of all the courses 
offered in mathematics, calls for greater 
perception and understanding of the 
principles of variation than high school 
students possess. Their minds are too 
immature to grasp the generalizations 
given there. This is true at the present 
time. If at some future date we have suc- 
ceeded in devising new methods so that the 
pupil’s ability to visualize is increased, 
then this objection will be overruled. It 
would be better to teach well the mathe- 
matics suited to the abilities of the average 
high school students than to crowd down 
into the high school material that logically 
belongs to a more mature group. 


TRENDS IN METHOD 


So much for a brief review of the modern 
trends in subject matter. There are many 
things that might be considered under 
modern trends in method. The trend with 
which we are most familiar is, no doubt, 
that of unified mathematics. Although 
some consider this a problem in subject 
matter, it seems rather to be one of method 
and organization of subject matter. Unify- 
ing mathematics may be a step in the right 
direction, but it needs much further plan- 
ning. Unified mathematics will never 
serve its purpose until educators and mathe- 
maticians have so organized the whole 
mathematics curriculum from the elemen- 
tary school up through college as to make 
it systematic and interrelated. As unified 
mathematics is taught today it serves to 
confuse rather than to simplify. This is a 
harsh statement, but until someone has 
related the various branches one to the 
other, and these gaps and jumps from one 
to the other are less pronounced, this 
condition will result. It means not only 
the finding of a suitable text but also the 
educating of the public into the habit of 
thinking of mathematics as one unified 
course rather than several distinct branches. 


In the latter lies the difficulty. May the 
time be not far distant when this method 
may be in common practice, since all 
branches of: mathematics are really very 
closely interwoven. 

Where algebra is taught in the freshman 
year, we find another trend, at least on the 
part of some of our instructors. Freshmen 
come into high school with the idea that 
high school is very different and that they 
will be quite lost in their new surroundings. 
They also enter high school with the idea 
that algebra is terrible, it is something to 
be avoided if possible, and if it is not 


‘possible to avoid it they will at least 


dislike it. That is the attitude that many 
teachers have to confront. To teach 
algebra the teacher must first unteach and 
break down, if possible, this false idea. 
Teachers that are conscious of this problem 
have striven hard to find some way of 
correcting the evil. Certainly it cannot 
be corrected by telling the students that 
they are to do so and so, and if they do they 
will pass the course. Certainly it cannot 
be corrected by telling them that it is a 
tool; they aren’t interested in what they 
may use several years hence. The student 
must never be made to feel that mathemat- 
ics is but a jungle that he must pass 
through; rather make him feel that he may 
choose his path to some extent. He will 
learn more by problems which he himself 
discovers than by situations set before him 
that are meaningless to him. The whole 
situation may be summed up in the fact 
that the students come to us in ignorance 
and fear. The first, ignorance, is now on 
the road to oblivion, for teachers are 
beginning to find that much of the confusion 
may be eliminated if the pupils are taught 
that algebra is very similar to arithmetic, 
that in reality it is the same as arithmetic, 
except that letters are used in place of 
numbers. Once the teacher has this 
impressed on the students by her introduc- 
tions to new topics through the medium of 
arithmetic, most of the difficulties will be 
solved. Some students feel very insignifi- 
cant and rather silly when what they have 
been struggling with is shown to be but an 
arithmetic operation. 

At this time it might be well to mention 
the tendency away from formalism. There 
are still those in the educational profes- 
sion who feel that we must have formalism; 
they insist on rules and generalities. They 
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think that mathematics should be taught 
so as to make the students feel that it is 
work and hard work. They feel that it is 
a form of discipline for them.’ Unless we 
realize that mathematics must turn from 
this formalism we are digging a grave for 
mathematics as a school subject. We 
must be able to teach for life, and to 
prepare the students to meet their quanti- 
tative problems. 


One of the newest, perhaps, and one of 
the most daring of all the trends in method 
is that of the elimination of the textbook 
in the high school. The idea back of this 
is, of course, that the student should find 
for himself the principles with which he is 
to work. To best explain the method it 
might be well to tell what has been done in 
geometry at the Roosevelt School, Michi- 
gan State Normal College, Ypsilanti. The 
students are permitted to use textbooks on 
special occasions only, and have to dispense 
with them entirely at other times. In 
order to follow the analysis common in 
trying to find a principle which may 
govern an activity, the classroom procedure 
is so arranged that the student must think 
and act independently. The experiment 
has been divided into eight steps which 
should develop the student so that he 
should be able to proceed independently 
later on. They are briefly: 


1. Constructions—In which the student 
learns the more important constructions, 
the tools necessary, and the necessity of 
_ reading accurately. 

2. Definitions—In which the student 
learns the need of a common language. 


3. Axioms and Postulates. 


4. Congruence Theorems—The student 
should not be required to prove these, he 
should be asked to accept them after some 
informal experimentation. 

5. Corresponding parts of congruent 
triangles are equals. Often this point is 
too hurriedly passed over. 


6. Analysis—Divide statements into 
hypotheses and conclusions. 

7. First proofs—After discussions, stu- 
dents are asked to give what they think 
would be adequate proofs for certain 
theorems. 


8. Discovering conclusions and estab- 
lishing proofs. 


After this material is mastered, the 
students are given a problem, with neces- 
sary information, leading statements and 
leading questions, and they are expected 
to develop their proofs. These are dis- 
cussed in groups, improved, and put in 
final form in notebooks to be kept for 
reference. In this way they have set up a 
proof for a theorem which will be more 
valuable to them than one worked out by 
the author of a text, because they have 
seen the need for it and have built it up 
for themselves. 


This is a very sketchy review of what 
they are doing but it gives us an idea of 
what can be done. The following intro- 
duction to one of their units shows how 
they build toward individual and creative 
work: 


“Since geometry is still new to you, it is 
only fair to state, as specifically as possible, 
what growth, as a thinking individual, 
you are entitled to expect from geometry. 
It would be untrue to contend that mathe- 
matics is not important in everyday affairs. 
In fact, our society would revert to the 
primitive if it were not for mathematics. 
Buying and selling would be impossible if 
we could not count; machinery could not 
be built or kept running if engineers did not 
know many mathematical facts of relation- 
ship; buildings could not be erected if we 
could not measure distance and weight; 
radio would be unheard of without a 
knowledge of mathematics. In spite of 
this however (and this might seem to be a 
contradiction at present) no one is trying 
to make a mathematician of you. It is 
certain that you will learn some mathe- 
matics in this course but you will live 
happily now and later even if you do not 
become expert. The real purposes in this 
course are: 


“1. To provide opportunities to enable 
you to become capable of seeing and formu- 
lating problems; and— 


“2. Togive any assistance youmay need 
in learning how to solve the problems which 
you will discover. 


“These abilities go beyond mathematics. 
Imagine a society made up of people who 
could see problems clearly and who could 
logically arrive at solutions to their prob- 
lems. Do you believe that such a society 


(Continued on page 46) 





The Blackboard: 
Our Most Humble Ally in Teaching 


By ALICE MULLANE, 
Teacher of English, Halleck Hall, Louisville, Ky. 


TANDING before a room full of boys 
and girls, the teacher knows that his 
chief job is to hold their attention, 

through their eyes primarily. The latter 
must be focused on the teacher’s face as he 
talks, toward a pupil who is reciting, to the 
textbook in their hands, or toward some- 
thing on the blackboard. To control the 
direction of all eyes in the room does not, 
of course, necessarily mean to control all 
the minds, too; but, at least, if the eyes 
wander, it is certain that the minds of the 
pupils will also do so. Therefore, the 


teacher’s principal means of seeing that 
worthwhile work goes on during the class 
hour is to keep every pair of eyes in the room 
concentrated on something that will hold 
the minds behind them to the lesson in 
hand. 


Of four possible profitable directions of 


the attention of the class, we may then 
discuss the following: The teacher him- 
self, a reciting pupil, a book in the hand of 
each pupil, and the blackboard. The first 
three have distinct advantages as well as 
disadvantages. Even the most energetic 
teachers find it impossible to be vivacious 
all the time; furthermore, our appearance 
and our mannerisms become so familiar to 
our pupils we cannot always hold their 
attention. It is true we have the aid of 
our voice, but that makes an appeal to the 
less imperious organ, the ear, only. Now 
let us consider the pupil who has the floor. 
The discussions of most pupils are likely 
to be halting, if not somewhat dull, and 
here, too, the appeal is to the ear and 
therefore not so insistent and so potent as 
it might be. The third possibility, the 
book, commands the pupil’s attention only 
so long as it takes him to read the page; 
then the eye wanders elsewhere, and the 
book is helpless to call him back to its 
message again. 

In comparison with these three, the 
blackboard has an appeal distinctly supe- 
rior and more lasting ineffect. Its specific 
advantages are two—first, its possibility of 


variety and change, and second, its appeal 
to the eye. Let us discuss these advan- 
tages. With the use of the blackboard the 
possibility of variety and change is un- 
limited. From minute to minute the board 
can constantly be presenting something 
new, and it can do so in as many novel 
ways as the teacher’s ingenuity can devise. 
Since its appeal is always to the eye, we call 
into action the sense organ that, in the 
control of attention, has practically the 
right of way over all the other senses 
throughout our waking hours. 


There is real technique in the use of the 
blackboard in classroom teaching that 
deserves study and that richly rewards our 
attention to it. It is a form of visual 
education that is within the reach of all 
of us. We must make a psychological 
study of the situation and see just how the 
control of the blackboard over the eyes 
—and therefore over the minds—of the 
class can be made more effective. The 
following suggestions may possibly furnish 
a starting point from which each teacher 
can develop in his own way both a science 
and an art of blackboard instruction. 


The primary advantage of blackboard 
work is that it utilizes the tendency to 
watch motion. Our ancestors acquired 
the habit of watching every moving object 
in their daily struggle to keep out of the 
clutches of animals that wished to devour 
them; we can well use the instinct in 
education. In ordinary classroom routine 
the changing expression of the teacher’s 
features, the gesture of his arms, or his 
passing around the room draws the ever- 
roving eyes of his pupils. Would it not be 
more profitable to keep the eyes of the 
latter busy watching words and sentences 
that will carry important messages to the 
minds behind the eyes? No matter what 
the teacher is writing, the class will watch 
his crayon to see just what words are 
“coming off the end,” provided, of course, 
he does not first tell them what he is going 
to write. This proviso is very important. 
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Though the teacher may later read aloud 
what he has written, he must first give 
the class time to read it silently. They 
will read it merely because his motion in 
writing draws their eyes to it. 

Another use of the tendency to watch 
motion is to have the class watch different 
pupils put work on the board. There 
should be three or four writing at one time, 
copying their themes or something of the 
kind. The writing of the pupils will get 
the attention of everyone in the class for a 
little while, but it will not keep their 
attention unless the teacher’s voice directs 
and stimulates interest. From the back 
or from the side of the room, the teacher 
can ask the class a question about some- 
thing just written, or he may call attention 
to a contrast between different pieces of 
board work, or he may set the class specu- 
lating as to what one of the pupils is going 
to write next. Seconding in this way the 
natural tendency to attend to the moving 
hands and to written matter, the teacher 
may make this sort of class exercise one of 
concentrated interest and of great profit 
to the class. 

When it is advisable—as it often is—to 
put material on the board before the class 
comes in, we do not, of course, make use of 
the instinct to follow movement but fall 
back upon another strong natural tendency. 
Though such material does not get the 
focus of all eyes just at the moment it is 
wanted, it does get the focus of each pupil’s 
eyes at some time during the recitation. 
We adults know how we are practically 
compelled to take in every signboard or 
advertisement that comes within our 
vision. In the same way each pupil in the 
classroom finds his eyes roving for some- 
thing to devour, and everything on the 
blackboard will be read at least once. 
Every teacher knows how the spoken 
word seems to fall at times on positively 
deaf ears, how even conscientious pupils 
protest that they never heard something we 
know was spoken several times in their 
hearing. It is just this failure to ‘‘hear’’ 
what strikes our eardrums [that causes the 
public speaker to repeat several times 
anything that is important. But what is 
written on the blackboard hits no “blank” 
inattention. Its effect may be transient— 
too weak to joe” ah long—but it is read 
and is uppermost ih consciousness for at 
least the time of reading. 


Something on the blackboard about the 
matter under discussion will make it easier 
for a class to listen to what is being said 
about the topic. If ‘Carry the Message 
to Garcia’’ is the subject being taken up, 
the phrase should be on the board for all 
eyes to shift to when monotony requires a 
change from concentration on the speaker’s 
face. This is the way the stereopticon 
lecturer manages it. The picture on the 
screen holds our eyes for minutes together 
as he talks, though we are really seeing 
little new in it after the first few seconds. 
In the same way something on the board 
can help serve as a focus point for the 
wandering eyes as the ears try to get first 
call on consciousness. We must have 
something to keep our eyes still, or our ears 
cannot get a chance. As we have said 
before, usually the changing expression of 
the teacher’s face holds the eyes and helps 
the class to listen. But the teacher’s face 
is familiar to all, and the picture of it does 
not need to be further impressed. Instead, 
let the teacher, as we have pointed out, put 
as a focus point on the board a date or a 
name or a phrase that will be pictured 
indelibly on the pupil’s minds in connection 
with the subject discussed. 

If the blackboard can be used so as;to 


-give us the attention of the class, which is 


the first essential, it can also give us the 
lasting results for which classroom work is 
designed. What we are after is memory 
coupled with understanding. For a visual- 
minded people such as we are, the intel- 
ligent use of the blackboard gives us both. 
w Perhaps the simplest and most common 
specific use of the blackboard is for the 
putting on of the next day’s assignment. 
Here, as we have intimated, the teacher will 
not give it orally first but will simply say, 
“for tomorrow—”’, and will write the as- 
signment down in silence, beginning his 
later remarks about it only after the class 
has had full opportunity of using its eyes. 
Another simple use of the board is in 
focusing class attention on a point under 
discussion. For instance, if the teacher is 
emphasizing a grammatical idiom, he may 
say, “‘Now why is this correct ?’’—and write 
on the board the expression that should be 
used. All will at once attend to what is 
written and to the point atissue. It is bad 
psychology, it may be said in passing, to 
put a faulty expression on the board to be 
visualized by the immature minds of 
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children. It is much better to write the 
correct form, asking the class to justify its 
use. In conclusion, if in the study of 
literature an author, a book, a period, or a 
character is being discussed, the name 
should be on the board simply to give the 
class something for their eyes to rest upon 
while they are talking or listening. 


A most praise-worthy use of the black- 
board in creating associations is the writing 
of a list merely to show connection or 
sequence. Putting down well-known books 
of an author, listing the authors of a period, 
or grouping a family of troublesome words 
like ‘‘vicious,’”’ ‘‘precious,” ‘‘luscious,’’ and 
so on, are devices that help through visual 
memory to create the proper group associa- 
tions. For instance, to the most of us the 
recollection of a book is first a visual 
memory of the title. If this picture includes 
the name of the author and the titles of 
some of his other works or of authors be- 
longing to the same period, a very useful 
association is created. A list may also pro- 
duce sequence associations by having the 
names or items arranged in order of time or 
of importance. We adults all have in mind 
pictures of lists or rote memory of lists that 
were learned visually first. Always we keep 
such lists or sets of facts in the order in 
which they were printed or written. 
Blackboard presentation can easily produce 
this order if it is desired in the learning of 
any body of information. The chrono- 
logical table is a further extension of the 
same idea. The best way of fixing histori- 
cal characters is to remember what parts of 
certain centuries their lives cover. The 
picture made by the chronological table on 
the blackboard is the best means of getting 
this historical placing of men and events. 


Let the teacher, for example, throughout 
the literature course use four vertical 
columns to represent the centuries from, 
let us say, 1500 to 1900. Let him con- 
stantly indicate periods or the lives of 
| authors by horizontal lines drawn ‘‘across 
the centuries,” as it were. At the end of 
the course it will be found that the pupils 
can locate writers and movements with 
surprising ease. A continuous horizontal 
line on the chart, divided according to the 
reigns of the English Kings, for example, 
will give a conception of the relation of 
literature to political history that could 
hardly be arrived at otherwise. There will 
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also be the added conception of how men’s 
lives and their works have overlapped and 
how their influence has been felt by their 
contemporaries. 


For simplifying complex ideas the black- 
board cannot be excelled, and what is 
presented with its aid will be long remem- 
bered. As an example, suppose a teacher 
‘wishes to present the three unities of 
sentence, paragraph, and theme. Let a 
full-arm circle on the board represent the 
theme. Since the circle is the natural 
symbol of unity, its fitness will be recog- 
nized by the pupils. Nothing is lacking 
from it, and nothing can be added to it 
without changing itscharacter. Across the 
middle of the large circle let a line of four or 
five smaller circles represent the para- 
graphs. Each of these will be seen to be 
complete, and yet all will be included 
within the larger whole. Then across the 
middle of these smaller circles, let a con- 
tinuous row of still smaller circles represent 
the sentences. Such a picture will vividly 
and permanently explain the concept of 
unity in a way no number of words can 
rival. The class will readily see that the 
paragraph or sentence circles must be in 
the rightorder. Assoonassome observant 


. member of the class points out that the 


links as represented by the smaller circles 
would have to be connected, the teacher 
may redraw the circles with their edges 
overlapping, the row thus becoming a chain 
exemplifying coherence in the paragraph. 


Many other examples might be given of 
clarifying points by the use of blackboard 
diagrams or charts. The wide-awake 
teacher would find it to her advantage to 
read the chapters appearing in works of 
statistics on graphic presentation and 
charting. The value of graphs and charts 
is being recognized more and more every 
day by technical writers, who find them 
far excelling the ordinary method of expla- 
nation. For the very same reason the 
teacher more than anyone else should make 
use of them. 


Until other means of visual instruction 
such as the projectoscope and the moving 
picture machine are at our disposal, we 
teachers must fall back upon the humble 
blackboard as our ally. Our problem, 
then, is how to use it so as to make the 
greatest amount of capital out of its 
visual possibilities. 





What’s the Matter with Kentucky? 


By L. E. Smit, M. D., 
Executive Secretary Kentucky Tuberculosis Association 


R MANY years the educators of Ken- 
tucky have been struggling, against 


heavy odds, to raise our fair State, 


from the low place in our national standard 
set-up for the educational rating of the 
several states. We have long been classed 
low in the scale and every loyal Kentuckian 
has felt the humiliation and sting carried 
by this stigma of illiteracy forced upon us 
from time to time. 


We are pleased to see this cloud lifting 
and are grateful to our educational leaders, 
as well as our worthy and efficient staff of 
teachers, for this outstanding progress made 
in the educational field and the great 
interest shown in education by our political 
leaders, official and non-official agencies, 
and citizens. The united efforts of our 
people have accomplished this and, con- 
tinued over a period of years, will lift us to 
our rightful place and command for us the 
respect of others. 


Education serves its real purpose when, 
and only when, it teaches our people how 
to live. When we apply this test to our 
educational system in Kentucky, we find 
much tocriticize. We findinsome districts, 
more emphasis has been placed on the 
passing of grades than the practical applica- 
tion of the things learned to the real 
problems of life. 


The significance of doing all we know, 


and the individual and community respon- 
sibilities for keeping well and lifting the 
standards of individual and community 
sanitation and hygiene, seem to have 
eluded both teacher and pupil in many 
localities. 

In checking over the health situation in 
Kentucky we find the tuberculosis situa- 
tion most distressing. The death rate in 
our State from this disease is very high. In 
fact there is only one “regular state” that 
has a higher death rate than ours. This is 
difficult to explain, because we have only 
one large city (and there the death rate is 
lower than that of the State). Our climate 
is not severe. Most of our people live in 
rural districts or small towns, and yet our 


death rate from this disease is far above 
that of the nation. 

It is true our death rate has been falling 
over a period of years, but tuberculosis is 
still the leading cause of death in the active 
period of life. In 1933 it was the leading 
cause of all deaths—at all ages—due to 
preventable diseases. Therefore, it de- 
serves its villainous title ‘‘Public Enemy 
No. 1.” 


Wuat Is TUBERCULOSIS? 


Let us think of it as an infectious disease, 
caused by the tiny tubercle germ. Nothing 
else can cause tuberculosis. Poverty, ex- 
posure, worry, etc., often go hand in hand 
with tuberculosis, but only the germ can 
cause the disease. Tubercle germs must 
be spread from sick people, or animals, to 
those who are well. 


TUBERCULOSIS IS PREVENTABLE 


When our teachers have and teach the 
fundamental facts about tuberculosis and 
the essentials of personal and community 
sanitation and hygiene, the foundation will 
be laid for an adequate tuberculosis 
control program. 

Tuberculosis can only be prevented when 
it is understood. Education is our only 
means of making the people understand. 
The public schools are our natural channels 
through which information must reach the 
people of our nation. The teachers are 
the most important individuals in this 
great educational and control program. 


TUBERCULOsIS Is CURABLE 


But it must be found early. We are 
constantly finding those infected with this 
disease when it is too late to do them any 
good. So much damage has been done to 
body tissues that repair is impossible. Not 
only is the patient beyond hope, but the 
disease has often been spread among 
others in the family, community, and even 
far into the neighborhood. 

A problem like this is now before us. 
A teacher, who for more than 30 years has 
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taught school in Kentucky, is seriously ill. 
He closed his last school according to 
schedule, in January, 1935. Some two 
months later he was pronounced “far 
advanced pulmonary tuberculosis.’ He 
is beyond help. He has infected members 
of his family and spread the seed of disease 
in communities where he was pledged to the 
task of teaching boys and girls how to live. 


WHat A TRAGEDY! 


This has been going on in our State for 
years. Parents send their children to 
school that they may be prepared for 
useful lives, only too often to have them 
infected with this relentless disease that will 
cast them somewhere along the highway of 
life. It matters not whether they are 
infected in the home or in the school; the 
fact that infection continues to occur, that 
these infections escape recognition until 
disease is so well established and individ- 
uals are damaged beyond repair and have 
themselves become spreaders of disease, 
makes us cry out with much interest and 
alarm, ‘“‘What’s the matter with Kentucky?” 


When the World War swept the world 
off its feet and drew our nation into its 
terrible maelstrom of death and despair, 
we were all tremendously stirred. We gave 
of our men, and sacrificed to an alarming 
degree, that the world might be made a 
safer place in which to live. We still 
remember the bitterness of the most 
tragic time through which we have lived. 

We find when we take a look at the 
records, there were 3,315 enlisted Ken- 
tuckians killed in the entire eighteen- 
month period of this desperate struggle. 
During the same eighteen-month period 
the tiny tubercle germ destroyed 7,047 
Kentuckians, but little was said about it. 
In fact, we were hardly conscious of the 
fact that the tubercle germ was at work 
among us. The tiny germ worked so 
silently that it was permitted to pass 
unrecognized from the sick to the well. It 
crossed our thresholds and devasted our 
homes. It made orphans and widows, 
left fathers trying to mother motherless 
children and only a few lifted their voices 
against this most deadly enemy of mankind. 
“What's the matter with Kentucky?” 


Fifty-three years ago, Dr. Robert Koch 
discovered the tubercle germ and gave us 
all the information needed to control the 
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spread of the disease, yet it has continued 
to spread for more than half a century. 
Fifty years ago, Doctor Trudeau proved 
rest would cure tuberculosis, when found 
early, but after a half-century this control- 
lable, preventable, and curable disease is 
still “Public Enemy No. 1.” 


Pus.Lic ENEMy No. 1. 


While our State is struggling beneath an 
economic burden almost too heavy to bear, 
and cries for financial help continue 
to come from every side, we permit the 
tubercle germ to rob us of more than 
twenty-five million dollars worth of man- 
hood and womanhood each year, to say 
nothing of the sorrow and suffering it 
leaves in its wake. Our hearts are touched 
with pity when we see homes destroyed, 
families broken, young lives wrecked, and 
our strong made weak. We plead for 
relief for the pitiful sufferers we meet by 
the wayside, but we give little thought to 
the real problem of tuberculosis control 
that underlies the tragic situation. 


Kentucky must be awakened and our 
teachers are the natural leaders in the battle 
against the greatest single enemy that has 
confronted the human race since the 
beginning of its history. The teachers of 
Kentucky must tell our people what they 
need to know. To do this, teachers must 
know the fundamental facts. The Ken- 
tucky Tuberculosis Association stands 
ready to help our teachers by furnishing 
literature, free for the asking, on any 
phase of the subject. 


When teachers know and realize the 
significance of this enemy, there will be no 
question about their action. It is impor- 
tant to be tuberculosis conscious at all times, 
but not to be alarmed. Knowledge of the 
disease should take away fear and increase 
interest. We cannot hope to accomplish 
our great task until all teachers are well 
informed and deeply interested in this 
campaign against the white plague. 


The State Department of Health has 
realized the strategic position in which 
teachers are placed. In order to protect 
them from the unrecognized ravages of 
this disease as well as prevent their spread- 
ing infection to others, a new regulation 
preventing the employment of teachers 
and others coming in contact with the 
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pupils until they are proven free from 
infectious tuberculosis, is being written 
into the health laws of Kentucky. Public 
sentiment and Kentucky Statutes will soon 
require that all teachers prove themselves 
free from infectious tuberculosis before 
they can teach in this State. Therefore, 
it is a good time to become interested in 
tuberculosis. 


A few months ago our nation’s president 
came to Harrodsburg to take part in the 
dedication and unveiling of the monument 
to ‘‘pioneers of the north-western states.”’ 
Mr. Roosevelt paid tribute to these hardy 
pioneers in his own unique way. He com- 
mented on the value of their lives to our 
nation—then, after a pause, he said, “‘but 
that was 160 years ago. The fact that 
after 160 years of possession of the most 
wonderful land any nation has ever pos- 
sessed, we find our people destitute in the 
midst of plenty tells me that the days of 
pioneering are not over.” 


More than half a century ago, Doctor 
Koch gave us the fundamentals of tuber- 
culosis control, yet we have not stopped its 
spread. A half-century has passed since 
Doctor Trudeau tried and proved the rest 
cure for tuberculosis; yet it is still ‘‘Public 
Enemy No. 1.’ We know what to do, 
when to do it and how to do it, and yet we 
permit the great white plague to stalk 
through our homes at will, invade our 
schools and take from Kentucky homes its 
toll of two thousand each year. 


Let Us ALL AWAKEN TO OUR 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Let us enlist in the crusade to make 
Kentucky homes and schools safe for 
Kentucky children. Let us begin by learn- 
ing the facts. Let us apply our knowledge 
to knowing ourselves and being sure we are 
safe to go about among our pupils. Let us 
teach those who come to us enough about 
this disease to take away fear, help them to 
understand the dangers and recognize its 
early signs and symptoms. Let us go into 
the homes of our pupils and make their 
problems our problems. In short, let us, 
by teaching them how to live, win their 
loyal and enthusiastic support and enlist 
them in the struggle to throw off the yoke 
of bondage and make our State a healthier, 
happier, and safer place in which to live. 










Annual Meeting Kentucky 
Association of Deans 


of Women 
LEXINGTON—OCTOBER 25-26 


"THE president of the National Associa. 

tion of Deans of Women, Dean Irma 
E. Voigt of Ohio University, and Dr. 
Dorothy Stratton, Dean of Women at 
Purdue University, are among the speakers 
who will address the college and high 
school deans of women and girls who 
gather at the University of Kentucky on 
October 25th and 26th for the annual con- 
ference of the Kentucky Association of 
Deans of Women. 


A sectional meeting of the college deans 
is scheduled for Friday afternoon, while on 
Saturday afternoon the high school section 
of the association will hold a round-table 
discussion of problems peculiar to the work 
of the dean in the secondary school. Plans 
of the Program Committee also include a 
dinner, an informal social meeting, and a 
business session, the latter to be held 
following the breakfast on Saturday. All 
high school deans and advisers of girls and 
all college deans of women in the State are 
invited to attend the conference. Ken- 
tucky’s Association is one of the largest 
among the Southern states, more than 
forty deans already exercising active mem- 
bership. Any deans who are interested in 


becoming affiliated with the organizationk 


are asked to correspond with Miss Louise 
Kornfeld, dean of girls, Shawnee High 
School, Louisville, chairman of the Mem- 
bership Committee. Miss Ruth Riley, 
dean of girls, Junior Division, Holmes 
High School, Covington, is president of the 
Kentucky Association and Dr. Hilda 
Threlkeld, dean of women, University of 
Louisville, is chairman of the Program 
Committee. 


By CATHERINE L. Morat, 


Dean of Girls, Atherton High School, 
Louisville, Chairman of Publicity 
Kentucky Association of Deans of Women 








Every man owes some of his time to the 
upbuilding of the profession to which le 
belongs.—T heodore Roosevelt. 








Classroom Teacher Can Co-operate with 
Director of Continuing School Census 


By C. R. House, Jr., 
Director School Census 


HE continuing school census, recently 
adopted in the State of Kentucky, 
unlike the old form of census taking 

depends not upon a periodic door-to-door 
census but upon certain information 
gained directly from the school enrollment 
cards. As the name implies, the continuing 
census is kept up from day to day; all en- 
tries, withdrawals, removals, etc., cause 
frequent changes in the census records. 
The advantages of the continuing census 
over the old form readily can be seen and 
are too numerous to be mentioned here. 

However, the continuing census depends 
upon certain auxiliary agencies for informa- 
tion as to families moving into, out of, and 
within the city; children between the ages 
of six and eighteen, and not attending 
school; and children over the compulsory 
school age not attending school, yet under 
eighteen and not on the census list; and 
census information on children of pre- 
school age. 

Agencies such as the newspapers, the 
Bureau of Vital Statistics of the Health 
Department, the police department with 
its removal list compiled according to law 
by moving men, thus showing changes of 
residence and newcomers; the Chamber 
of Commerce with its weekly service on 
notices of changes of residence, the Credit 
Men’s Association with a similar list—all 
help in keeping the continuing census. 


Along with this go certain facts regard- 
ing the potential activities of the children 
themselves. In their neighborhood play 
groups, children know who goes to school 
and who does not; they notice new children 
in the neighborhood and they know who 
moves away and, usually, where. Coupled 
with this is the fact that parents generally 
enroll their children in school as an accepted 
thing and without coercion. 


Much of the success of the continuing 
school census depends not only upon the 
services of these auxiliary agencies, but also 
upon an organization of children in their 


respective neighborhoods. This should 
take the form of a “Civic Club” which will 
report to the classroom teacher and she 
through the principal to the director of the 
census the names and addresses of new 
children in the school district. 


This can be motivated in several ways. 
As a practical example of citizenship 
training its opportunities are many. The 
motive of life is to function; children need 
and want to feel responsibility; it makes 
them feel important and appreciated. By 
this they attain status with the group, even 
as you and J. Other factors to be con- 
sidered are: guiding the gang instinct; 
opportunity for class or group organization; 
election of officers, public speaking, report 
of committees, meetings; social science: 
why people are gregarious; why they move 
in and out; how they move; history and 
development of transportation; economic 
factors at work here; seasonal employment 
in the community; housing; sanitation; why 
some neighborhoods are more attractive 
than others; what children can do to better 
their neighborhoods; social and anti-social 
groups; importance of education to the 
community, to the individual; importance 
of good attendance at school; the school 
building as a community center; attitudes 
towards newcomers in their play groups; 
the Civic Club as a sort of welcoming com- 
mittee for new children in the neighbor- 
hood, and so on. 


If the Civic Club is organized on a class- 
room basis, the lines may overlap and 
duplicate reports from the same neighbor- 
hood may reach the census department. 
However, this is not a great disadvantage, 
if any. Better that it be organized on a 
neighborhood basis, but this takes more 
time and calls for a more highly organized 
group which would perhaps be composed 
of children of different age levels. Either 
form should be effective. 


Only those children in the upper grades, 
say from the fourth or fifth on up, should 
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be so organized. Inaccuracies and infor- 
mation already obtained may come from 
the younger ones. 

The responsibility of the teacher in super- 
vision of the annual school enrollment, 
from which the census information largely 
is taken, does not stop here. This Civic 
Club is also highly necessary and she should 
be the guiding force behind it. And the 
club should not be a sporadic activity of 
September and October, but a concerted, 
consistent school activity for the entire 
school year. ‘Keeping everlastingly at 
it” wrote one man in a moment of low 


spirits; ‘brings success’’ added another 
man. Keeping everlastingly at it brings 
success and makes a continuing census just 
what its name implies. 


It is necessary for the good of the public 
school, and that means the teacher ‘too, 
that every child of six to eighteen be listed 
on the continuing census. Aside from 
terms of per capita, the continuing census 
is the very backbone of the compulsory 
education movement. Verily, the teacher 
is the sine qua non of the whole organi- 
zation. 


Visual Education and Rural Schools 


By MINETA MERTON, 
Instructor of Social Science, Waukesha, Wisconsin 


N PREPARING children to live in our 
modern world, our teaching today does 
not emphasize solely the three ‘‘R’s”’ 

which so characterized the old school, 
namely Reading, ’Riting, and ’Rithmetic. 
The modern school of today extends this 
old conception of the aims of learning to 
include three new ‘“‘R’s” which we may call: 


REALITY: So that learning will have 
real meaning and understanding, 


REASONING: So that children will. be 
trained to think and form judgments 
rather than merely memorizing the 
words of the text, 


RESEARCH: So that children are en- 
couraged to seek enrichment of learn- 
ing through investigation, activities, 
and experiments. 


Visual aids have helped greatly in 
realizing these new trends in education. 
By providing illustrative materials they 
have brought reality into learning; by pro- 
viding true facts to form the basis for clear 
thinking they have improved the reasoning 
ability of our children, and by arousing 
interest they have stimulated research. 


Children’s understanding is based on 
their past experience. They interpret the 


words they read largely by what they have 
seen, experienced, and gathered first hand. 
For children who have opportunity to 
travel, who are within easy access to muse- 





ums where they can study specimens, 
models, and collections; who can make 
excursions to public institutions to see the 
post office, fire department, or public 
library; and who can visit manufacturing 
plants— a background has been built which 
will help them put reality and meaning into 
the lessons they read and study. 


What experiences has the rural child in 
your classroom had to help him interpret 
his lessons meaningfully? To children who 
have had limited experiences it is necessary 
for the teacher to bring into the classroom 
substitute or vicarious experiences, using 
pictures, collecting specimens and models, 
taking school journeys to study land forma- 
tions, etc., wherever it is possible to do so 
in order to get first-hand knowledge. 


When picture material is used it should 
be shown with the purpose of training the 
child not only to look but to observe, which 
involves thinking as well as seeing. To be 
most effective, pictures must have clear and 
interesting descriptions to stimulate the 
child’s thinking while he is studying the 
picture. The group of pictures used for a 
topic should be complete enough to give 
an organized step-by-step development of 
the unit which is being studied. Just to 
see a few unrelated pictures of the woolen 
industry does not give a complete idea of 
how that industry is actually carried out. 
To do this, there should be a series of pic- 
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tures without gaps in the stages of the industry 
showing a carefully planned step-by-step 
development from the sheep ranches to 
shearing the wool, preparing the wool for 
shipment to mills, cleaning the wool, and 
weaving as it is done in the mills. 


To have to rely on text and reference book 
pictures for such a series would require a 
library far more extensive than is available 
to most rural school children. Pictures 
on any single topic are necessarily limited 
in number in textbooks due to the large 
number of topics covered in such books. 
To meet this need for a complete and well 
organized picture series visual units! are 
now available on several social studies 
topics such as Transportation, Coal Mining, 
Japan, Our Northern Interior States. Each 
visual unit consists of from fifty to seventy- 
five cards (6’’x 9/4’’), each card containing 
one picture and a descriptive paragraph 
above the picture. The pictures have been 
carefully selected and organized and show 
a step-by-step development of the industry 
or region. The descriptive material has 
been made especially simple and clear, and 
is especially designed to aid the child in 
interpreting the picture correctly. 


How are such visual units practical to 
the rural teacher? They provide excellent 
picture material for individual study that 
can be used without expensive visual 
equipment. Those schools which have 
opaque lanterns can project these pictures 
on a screen before a class, thus greatly 
enlarging them and making them practical 
for class study also. However, the use of a 
lantern is optional. The units are equally 
valuable without projection equipment. 

For children with reading difficulties 
there is only a paragraph of reading matter 
provided to interpret each picture. For 
remedial reading, questions may be based 
onthe paragraph. Children can be trained 
to look for key sentences or to outline the 
main points of the paragraph. Thus the 
cards serve for classes in reading as well as 
in geography. 

Since each set contains fifty or more 
pictures the cards may be distributed 
among the students for individual study. 
They may also be used on the library table 
or on the bulletin board. Students may 
use them as a basis for talks to summarize a 
unit. 


4Photoart Visual Units, Photoart House, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The carefully chosen pictures add to the 
pupil’s interest and enjoyment and give a 
more complete and accurate understanding 
of the topic. To the child whose experi- 
ences have been limited these units provide 
a background which will help him to base 
his thinking on facts instead of vague 
imaginings. 

As teachers let us recognize that, ‘‘there 
is no better way of leading pupils to a world 
beyond the four walls of the schoolroom 
than the visual way.” 


Our Friends the Publishers 


MANY publishing companies render a 

very distinct and helpful service to the 
people of our State. Their local repre- 
sentatives are men and women of education 
and refinement who go about the State 
explaining the merits of new publications 
and giving, in many cases, valuable sugges- 
tions on the matter of teaching methods 
and technique. 

Through these fine personalities and 
through the advertisements which appear 
from time to time in our columns, our 
teachers may keep well informed concern- 
ing the improvement of textbooks and 
teaching materials in the various fields. 


The publishers are very naturally and 
very properly in the business of publishing 
textbooks for the purpose of making 
money for the stockholders of their respec- 
tive companies. By the same token the 
representatives of the publishers hope to 
improve their status by rendering a fine 
service and creating good will for them- 
selves and the companies they represent. 

In either case there is created an obliga- 
tion on the part of teachers and school 
officers to give fair consideration to those 
publishers who contribute to the service 
for the schools by spending their money 
for advertising their products in the 
magazine which is owned and read by the 
teachers of the State. It is only fair, that, 
quality and efficiency being equal, we 
should be favorable to those publishers who 
render help to the teachers and the schools. 

The Kentucky SCHOOL JOURNAL urges 
its readers to patronize as far as it is 
proper and fair, those concerns which con- 
sistently aid our organization by adver- 
tising through our columns. 








Board Members Ask for a Chance to 
Co-operate in K. E. A. Program 


By W. D. NICHOLLs, 


Vice-Chairman Fayette County Board of Education, and 
Head of Department of Agricultural Economics, University of Kentucky 


MOVEMENT of far-reaching signifi- 

cance to educational progress in 

Kentucky was launched early this 
year by forward-looking school board 
members. At its April meeting the Fay- 
ette County Board unanimously passed a 
resolution urging the Kentucky Education 
Association to encourage members of 
boards of education to take an active 
interest in the work of the Association and 
the board appointed a committee to co- 
operate with other boards and with the 
Kentucky Education Association adminis- 
tration to the end that board members may 
be effectively mobilized in the organized 
educational forces of the State. This com- 
mittee has met a wide-spread and hearty 
approval of the idea. Numerous boards 
have given their formal endorsement to 
the Fayette County resolution and have 
called on the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion to grant to board members the right 
to become voting members of the Associa- 
tion which right they do not have at 
present. These boards have urged further 
that board members should be given 
recognition in the affairs of the Kentucky 
Education Association and granted the 
responsibilities and privileges involved in 
contributing their best efforts and initiative 
to the success of Kentucky’s educational 
program, 

At the annual convention of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association this year the 
board of directors passed a resolution 
authorizing the recognition of board mem- 
bers as eligible to associate membership. 
Following this, Secretary King wrote all 
board chairmen apprising them of this 
resolution and inviting board members to 
join the Kentucky Education Association 
as associate members. I believe that there 
are sound grounds for taking board members 
into full partnership in the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association. Many of them are able 
and willing to contribute valuable ideas to 
the Association’s program. They are also 


in a position to be of great help to the 
Association in carrying out its program, 

The Kentucky Education Association is 
presumably an association of the educa- 
tional forces of Kentucky. Board members 
are a part of such forces and should be 
recognized as such. Article 2, Section 1, 
of the Constitution sets forth that all 
persons “actively engaged in educational 
work” may become members of the 
Association and have the right to vote, 
while Section 2 states that persons not 
actively engaged in educational work may 
become associate members of the. Associa- 
tion but shall not have the right to vote or 
hold office. The fine men and women with 
whom I have worked in Fayette County 
for the past fifteen years contributed in an 
outstanding way in formulating and execut- 
ing a constructive long-time educational 
plan and program for the county. 

Our educational program stands desper- 
ately in need of more board members of 
ability, character, civic consciousness, and 
high intelligence. 

The best way to get honest and unselfish 
service on the part of board members is to 
bring about a realization on their part that 
honesty and disinterestedness is expected 
of them and will be rewarded by a status 
of honor, respect, and esteem in their com- 
munities. It will then more and more 
become ‘‘bad form’’ for board members to 
grind personal axes. An honor system and 
a tradition of disinterested service will 
come into vogue. The board member will 
come to regard himself and be regarded by 
his community as playing the role of a 
statesman rather than that of a petty 
politician. The result will be that men 
and women of the best type can then be 
induced to undertake service on school 
boards. As such service becomes more 
honorable and more attractive from a 
civic standpoint more and more board 
members will be persons of the high 
standards desired. Then the less con- 
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scientious board member surrounded by a 
preponderance of members of a high type 
will be deterred from indulging in ques- 
tionable practices. On the other hand, if 
board membership is held in low respect and 
esteem it is inevitable that the proper type 
of citizen will hestitate to undertake 
service on boards of education, thereby 
leaving the field by default to persons with 
axes to grind. Here is a field in which the 
organized efforts of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association can help tremendously 
toward building up a high local morale and 
tradition for school board service. 


The fact of the personal sacrifices that 
are required on the part of anyone who 
renders good service to the community as a 
school board member should be recognized. 
For example, board service has cost 
certain members of my own board many 
hundreds of dollars a year in the loss 
entailed by the necessary neglect of their 
personal affairs. These and many other 
board members are serving with no personal 
axes to grind. It has been my privilege 
to work intimately with many such board 
members all over Kentucky—men and 
women motivated by a desire to render the 
best service of which they are capable to the 
children and citizens of their communities 
and a good many of these board members 
have done this during a long period of years. 


At this time there is needed earnest and 
diligent effort on the part of Kentucky 
Education Association administrative offi- 
cers, superintendents of schools, and other 
school leaders to enlist a large number of 
board members in the Kentucky Education 
Association. Programs of special interest 
to board members should be arranged for 
district meetings of the Association and the 
next annual State meeting, and these 
programs should provide for discussions in 
which board members can participate. 
Then a concerted effort should be made to 
insure a large attendance. Board members 
will thereby have the opportunity to gain 
knowledge which will enable them to 
function more intelligently. Participation 
in these meetings will also increase their 
enthusiasm and their appreciation of the 
vital importance of their duties and add 
to their value and effectiveness as board 
members. The project should result in 
great good to the board members them- 
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selves and should redound to the interest 
of the boys and girls of Kentucky. 


The observations made in this article 
are intended to be constructive rather 
than critical. The writer is and has been 
for many years past an active member of 
the Kentucky Education Association and 
is in full sympathy with its objectives. The 
only purpose in mind is to help increase 
the effectiveness of the Association. To 
that end the following summary of pro- 
posals is offered: 


1. Take all steps necessary to make 
school board members feel a wholehearted 
welcome as co-workers and full partners in 
the projects of the Kentucky Education 
Association. 


2. Set up a section for board members 
at each of the district and State meetings, 
arrange appropriate programs for these 
meetings and take the steps necessary to 
secure the largest possible attendance of 
board members. 


3. At the next annual meeting of the 
Association amend the Constitution so as to 
grant eligibility to full voting membership 
to all school board members. 


4. By these and other means give 
deserved recognition to board members, 
and use every means possible to secure 
general community recognition and appre- 
ciation of the, vitally important public 
service rendered by board members to the 


‘end that the highest type of citizens will 


be selected for board service. 





New Books Received 


AMERICAN Book COMPANY 


‘Mathematics at Work.” 
“A Summer by the Sea.” 
‘‘Summer Fun.” 
“Our Little Friends of the Netherlands.” 
“Edgar Allan Poe.” 
DouBLEDAY, Doran & COMPANY 


‘Progress in English Book 2.” 


Ginn & COMPANY 
“Stories of the Far West.” 
“Finding the New World.” 
THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 


“The Backgrounds and Foundations of Modern 
Science.” 





New Trends in Arithmetic 


By MARGARET BENFIELD GOODMAN, 
Lawrence, Kansas 


HE publication of the Twenty-ninth 
Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education started new 

trends in arithmetic. Educators began 
research work. Their findings that we were 
spending too much time on arithmetic were 
substantiated by those of others in the 
field. 

They began to realize that three-fourths 
of our time spent on arithmetic drill is 
wasted. It dulls rather than sharpens the 
real reasoning power; it induces children 
to rely upon formula rather than upon 
commonsense. Arithmetic is no longer an 
all-important factor in the curriculum. 

We firmly believe this in Lawrence, and 
you will please pardon these references to 
Lawrence, for I was asked to tell how we 
teach arithmetic there. One of the teachers 
told her class that they would spend thirty 
minutes of the arithmetic time listening to 
the World Series. The class listened to 
three innings of the last game with interest. 
When the children had gone back to their 
room one of the fourth graders remarked, 
“Now I can talk intelligently with my 
father about this.” 

Another boy said, ‘‘I see a reason, now, 
for drawing that baseball diamond.” 

I repeat that three-fourths of our time 
spent on arithmetical drill is wasted. 
Unnecessary time spent on such drill 
prevents children from getting proper 
training in the use of the English language, 
the acquisition of a large vocabulary, the 
ability to guess, estimate, and reason, and 
from developing the power of initiative. 

We have stressed mathematics as if we 
lived on arithmetic. Yet how much arith- 
metic have you used today? How much 
do you use during a week, a month, a year? 
Have you used more than ten different 
fractions in your last year’s experiences? 


Formerly, when so few children went on to 
high school, ail processes of arithmetic were 
crowded into the curriculum of the elemen- 
tary schools. Now, since Kansas has com- 
pulsory school attendance until the age of 
sixteen, we can move such processes as per- 


centage and interest up to junior high 
school when children are ready for them. 

The child must, of course, learn and be 
taught in many ways which utilize the 
principles of child psychology, but the aims 
of his education must be influenced by two 
considerations: (1) His real nature, and (2) 
the demands which life will place upon 
him tomorrow. 

We have been so busy meeting the 
demands which life will place upon the 
child, tomorrow, that we have not taught 
arithmetic according to his real nature. 
Number activities are particular reactions 
to situations. They are not comparable 
to the abstract number concepts of adults. | 
wish that we might teach numbers incident- 
ally, purposefully, from the teacher’s point 
of view, but incidentally as far as the 
child is concerned. 

The child may be able to reproduce a 
group of three objects without being able 
to count to three. Ina home with which | 
am familiar, Mary helps her mother by 
getting the right number of eggs for break- 
fast, and Billy gets enough chairs to the 
table. The children can’t count, but they 
can see that every person is served. 

The teacher must be alert in planning 
situations that involve numbers. Children 
should consider the number of readers for 
every member of the class; the number of 
pieces of chalk; the number of children 
enrolled; the number of sunshiny days, 
rainy days, or cloudy days colored on a 
large-sized calendar. Children should 
measure and then measure again. 

Counting is an early process. Counting 
without reference to objects is an excellent 
practice. 


90% of six-year olds count to ten. 
75% count to 15. 
60% count to 20. 


Let us emphasize mental arithmetic until 
children are ready for formal arithmetic. 
Even after children have begun formal 
arithmetic, there should be a continuation 
of mental arithmetic. 
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Now when are children ready for formal 
arithmetic? That depends upon their 
experiences. Number concepts vary in 
proportion to individual experiences with 
games, the number of toys, gifts, pets, and 
objects about the house. Just whenever 
a situation arises that one needs to know 
exactly, then we begin formal arithmetic. 

We begin by developing the distinc- 
tion between 1 and 2. Later the “‘3”’ idea 
must come and the way is clearer for higher 
numbers. 1+1, 2+1, 3+1, 2+2, 4+1, 
5+1, 3+2, 4+2, 3+3, etc. Children 
should be taught to name numbers to 100, 
by writing the names of the digits, 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, before the figures, 

naught, 0 
one, 1 
two, 2 

three, 3 
four, 4 
five, 5 
six, 6 
seven, 7 
eight, 8 
nine, 9 

They can be taught that counting pro- 
gresses by tens by adding zero to the 
figures, thus— 


Teachers should watch out for the zero 
difficulty which begins early. This diffi- 
culty should be made specific—as, if you 
have three pencils and no more are added— 
how many have you? 

Early we teach the 100 addition facts; 
100 subtraction facts; 145 combinations of 
two figures; 165 combinations of three 
figures, and adding by endings, 

8 8 8 8 
19 29 39 etc. 


In addition the grouping of numbers 
may be used, as 


10 


In carrying or borrowing we use mental 
arithmetic, never acrutch, If the example 


is too difficult to carry numbers mentally, 
smaller numbers should be used until the 
child is familiar with the process. 


Later in the third grade we teach the 
harder subtraction facts by take away, 
which is the natural method. 


In the fourth grade after a review of the 
addition and subtraction facts, we introduce 
multiplication. I have children pass to 
the blackboard and write from dictation 
and add. 


We try to find a shorter way to solve 
these examples and someone is sure to dis- 
cover that saying five fours; three sixes; 
and six threes is shorter than addition. 


If some child cannot show how multipli- 
cation is written, [show them. The tables 
are developed by means of this process 
until every child understands. Then the 
following device is used for drill. 


5 


— 


1 
9 
8 
7 
2 
6 
0 
5 
1 
0 
3 
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4J 
The multiplier may be erased and 
changed when desired. 
We stress the fact that ones in the 


product are always placed under the 
multiplier. 


24 24 

2 32 

48 48 
72 


768 


428 
20 


8560 


As soon as the children know that 9 wie 
are 18, and 2 ‘‘9’s’’ are 18, it is time to 
develop the division tables. 

18+2=9 
18+9=2 
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Division facts are always taught in 
combination with multiplication facts. 
Short division examples are taught to 
provide practice in these division facts. 


Undoubtedly long division accounts for 
most of the arithmetic failures of the 
fourth grade. This fundamental process 
is the most abstract of the four, thereby 
making a learning demand that many 
fourth-grade children are unable to meet. 
There is good investigation to prove that 
long division should be taught as late as 
the sixth grade. We teach it in the fifth 
grade. 


It is introduced by working out a short 
division problem in long division form. 


284 
3) 852 
6 


25 
24 


12 
12 


In one you think out the work, in the 
other you work out the think! 

As we work out the long division form, I 
always list the steps of long division: 


1. Divide 
2. Multiply 
3. Subtract 
4. Compare 
5. Bring down 


After a drill on finding and placing the 
first quotient figures, a little boy in my 
fifth grade this year went to the blackboard 
and worked and checked the first long 
division example of the year. He had 
perfect attention from every member of 
the group. 

We teach fractions in the sixth grade. 
We emphasize reduction showing how both 
numerator and denominator can be divided 
by the same number, thus changing the 
form, but not the value. From this we 
develop the fact that both numerator and 
denominator can be multiplied by the same 
number to change the form, but not the 
value. We practice this by writing the 
number by the numerator and denominator 
as follows: 

2x4= 8 


3 x%4J= 12 
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Then pupils are ready to add fractions 
of the same and different denominators, 
Subtraction of fractions is taught according 
to these seven different types: 

a % 14 2% 4m «OG 
~~ % “2% 2H -1% 


34 
re 


Multiplication of fractions is developed 
the same as multiplication of whole 
numbers: 

1 1 1 1 1 5 
—+—+—+—+— =— orl 
5 5 5 5 5 5 
5 


= —orl 


We She 
1 


5 


In teaching division of fractions, I allow 
the children to discover how to make 
diagrams—say what we do in dividing. The 
divisor must be reversed just to get the 
results. 




















%4+-2=%x%=% 
In preparation for the teaching of 
decimal fractions, the children show on the 
blackboard the different ways of writing 


fifty cents. 
¥4 dollar 


$ .50 50 


100 
50c 


Then I take such a number as $4.40 and 
add 10 cents mentally. We do the same 
on the blackboard, and I allow the children 
to discover that the decimal points must be 
kept straight in both addition and sub- 
traction. 

In multiplication of decimal fractions 
we show the relation to common fractions 
by this means: 

1 1 1 


—_—x—-= 


10 10 100 
Division of decimals is developed the 
same way: 
10 


1 1 10 so .01) .1 


10 100 
(Continued on page 50) 





The Value of the Home Economics 


Club in the High School 


By KATHRYN OFFERLE, 
Sheridan Community High School, Hoxie, Kansas 


HE VALUE of the Home Economics 
Club in the high school depends upon 
the enthusiasm and the work put 

forth by the members and the sponsor of 
the club, its high ideal, its plans for the 
year, and the way in which it meets the 
needs of the majority of the girls. 


The Home Economics Club brings to the 
minds of its members the vital problems of 
the home—all the ideals of home makers: 
home management, the care of the sick, to 
plan and manage through economy, and 
that each girl must Jearn to use her own 
initiative. 

The club work brings the girls closer 
together. They learn to work in unison 
for acommon cause—the betterment of our 
lives through home economics. It helps 
to develop leadership among the girls. 
They also learn the importance of plan- 
ning ahead—making out budgets for the 
entire year, knowing why they need money, 
how much they need, how they will spend 
it, and how to raise it. They plan the 
programs for the entire year, also, and 
learn that everything works more smoothly 
when planned in this way. 

One of the most important methods of 
making the club valuable to the high school 
girl is to work out a point system. Each 
girl must do a certain amount of work—or 
earn enough points—to gain recognition. 
The club at Hoxie has worked out three 
ways of recognizing the girls. One is to 
give “special recognition’’ to the girl who 
has earned one hundred fifty points—this 
girl is introduced to the club, and the club 
is told what she has done to earn these 
points. The second method is to give 
letters to the girls earning three hundred 
points; the members of the club make the 
letters ‘‘H’’ and ‘‘Ec.’’—meaning, of course, 
home economics. The third and highest 
method is to present a Home Economics 
Club pin to the girl earning six hundred 
fifty points. 


The standards for a point system used 


by the club at the Young High School, 
Knoxville, Tennessee, are as follows: 


I. HEALTH 


. Eight hours of sleep every night 

. Regular meals 

. Small amounts of sweets (candy, etc.) 
. Teeth brushed twice daily 

. Bath three times a week 

. Hands washed before meals 

. Sleep with windows open 


II. APPEARANCE 
A. Hair 
1. Well groomed 
2. Washed at least every two weeks 
B. Clothing 
1. Outer clothing 
. clean 
. well brushed 
c. pressed 
d. mended 
€. appropriate 
Underclothing 
a. changed every bath time 
b. mended 
Shoes 
a. clean 
b. polished 
c. appropriate 
Nails 
a. cleaned every day 
b. filed at least once a week 
c. if polished, polished with good taste 


III. CARE OF ROOM AND HOUSEHOLD 
DUTIES. 
A. Room 
1. Thorough cleaning once a week 
2. Beds made before coming to school 
3. Daily sweeping and dusting if necessary 
B. Household duties 
1. Some outstanding thing done to improve 
your home during the course of the year 
2. Household duties done well 
3. Done at the right time 
4. Without nagging 
5. Consideration for and pleasantness to other 
members of the family 


IV. RULES OF ETIQUETTE 


A. Respecting one’s elders 
B. Being courteous 

C. Being pleasant 

D. Using good table manners 
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V. CLUB ACTIVITIES 


A. Attendance required once a month 

B. Good order during meeting 

C. Taking part on program when asked 

D. Having part on program well planned 

E. Doing some outstanding thing for the club 
during the year 

F. Serving on committees when asked 


I believe the best way to tell of the value 
of the Home Economics Club in the high 
school is to use the four general headings 
under which the activities of the club may 
be grouped—educational, co-operative, 
social or recreational, and financial. 


I. EDUCATIONAL 
The aims, as given by Alberta Young in ‘‘Making 
the Club Function,” are the following: 
A. “To give professional spirit and co-operation 
among the members 


B. “To keep in touch with current topics in the 
home economics world and its general trend 


C. “To offer an opportunity for the girls in the 
department to show the rest of the school 
and its patrons their activities 


. “To form closer contact between the home 
economics department and the community 


. “To promote healthful girlhood 

- “To promote democracy in the school 

. “To develop team work and friendship 

. “To foster high ideals of an appreciation of 
home life 

. “To interest women’s clubs and _ similar 
organizations in home economics” 


Programs offer a wealth of possibilities 
for gaining a broader conception of the 
field of home economics and its professional 
opportunities. They offer opportunity for 
motivating and enriching classroom work 
through exhibits, field trips, and by 
learning how to make things in the club. 

The meetings are a medium through 
which its members receive training in 
citizenship and civic affairs; that is, training 
in parliamentary procedure, training for 
organized work, and developing of initia- 
tive and leadership. 

The members receive education for 
leisure time through the study of etiquette, 
of personal grooming, of what and how to 
do in traveling, and of self-improvement 
or personality. 

“All young people at some time or other 
pass through a restless period when a 
change seems imperative and they desire 
to take their place in the world’s affairs.” 
By the study of vocations and avocations, 
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lives of great American women and leaders 
in the home economics field the club may 
help its members through this restless 
period. 

International programs may acquaint 
the girls with life in foreign countries and 
with home economics in foreign lands. 


II. CO-OPERATIVE 


The aims for this division are: 


A. “To train active and efficient leaders among 
young women for home and community life 


B. “To promote interest in the community 


C. “To promote active participation by the club 
in worthwhile communities activity” 
—Young. 


“Nothing gives a club a better sense of 
strength and usefulness than to help make 
the school more attractive, to give pleasure 
to some one less fortunate, or to do its 
share in some community or national 
enterprise.” 

The club may co-operate with several 
organizations! Improving classroom ap- 
pearance; refinishing woodwork or furniture; 
making curtains; purchasing equipment or 
pictures; providing magazine subscriptions 
or books; assisting at school functions as 
ushers, guides, or serving at dinners; 
entertaining other clubs (such as the 4-H), 
or representatives and advisers of neighbor- 
ing clubs; making costumes; assisting in 
publishing a school paper; providing 
Thanksgiving or Christmas baskets for the 
poor; entertaining small children, the sick, 
or aged; contributing to the maintenance 
of a small hospital bed or room; and co- 
operating with other organizations, such 
as the Red Cross. 


III. SOCIAL AND RECREATIONAL 
Again quoting Young, we find the aims of this 
group to be: 


A. “To develop personality, leadership, initiative, 
social poise, self-confidence, and co-operation 


B. ‘‘To provide opportunities for play, recreation, 
and social contact 


C. ‘To make better contacts between pupils and 
teachers 


D. ‘To promote a worthy use of leisure time and 
to develop hobbies” 


“Giving occasional parties and arranging 
hikes is good fun. It is also valuable ex- 
perience for a girl because it helps her to 
become a gracious hostess and to realize 


(Continued on page 48) 





Poetry in the Primary Grades 


By ELEANOR M. HARTNEY, 
Fargo, North Dakota 


HE MODERN interpretation of the 
classroom is that it is a place to live 
and to learn to live. Every effort 
is being made in the present-day classroom 
to help children to interpret the experiences 
they are having and to provide opportunity 
for extending these experiences. Children’s 
literature specialists contend that “poetry 
should be a part of everyday life because 
it fits in with experience and also makes 
| experience mean more to us.” 


‘Many teachers have considered poetry 
as a separate or detached subject matter 
when in reality it is a legitimate channel 
through which children are led to a more 
desirable understanding of the richness 
i and beauty of everyday life,” writes 
John Hooper in ‘Poetry in the New 
Curriculum.” 


“Modern philosophy maintains that we 
shall teach children and not subject matter, 
that subject matter shall be incidental to 
' the great aim of education which is to 
) provide those experiences whereby children 
live happily, develop desirable character 
traits, and realize and develop their individ- 
| ual abilities. This philosophy also recog- 
nizes the need for the use of all forms of 
subject matter or materials as a means of 
interpreting life to children. If this philo- 
sophy is fundamental does it not have as 
important a place in the teaching of poetry 
as in the teaching of arithmetic or spelling? 
If this is true it means that the stilted 
reciting of poetry will give way to the happy 
experiencing of it and to an experimenting 
with it. The present curriculum lends 
itself effectively to an increased use of 
poetry for interpreting the lives of people 
over the earth.”’ 


Max Eastman in ‘‘The Enjoyment of 
Poetry,” insists that ‘‘All children are 
poetic. They like to feel things. The 
most pronounced characteristic of children 
is that they are perfectly free to feel the 
intrinsic qualities of things as they really 
are. Who does not remember his own 
childhood delight in anything that invaded 


his senses like cinnamon, or sorrel, or birds’ 
eggs, or a nut, or a horn?” 


Children’s minds are full of imagery and 
with this they evoke the inmost essences 
out of common things, discovering kinships 
in nature incredible to science and intoler- 
able to common sense. The toast is a 
“zebra.”” ‘Nothing with a tail” is a snake. 
The cat purring is a “bumble cat.” The 
eggs in the incubator have “blossomed.” 
A child watching a robin says, “see, he’s 
making up his mind”; watching rain, he 
speaks of the plopping of the water-drops, 
and the telegraph wire is called “that 
message-vine.”’ 


Annie S. Moore, educator and author of 
books on children’s literature, says there is 
a marked correspondence between certain 
native traits and early inclinations of child- 
hood and many of the essential qualities of 
poetry which confer upon the latter a 
potent charm. Whether this attraction is 
developed beyond a very rudimentary 
stage depends upon many factors, some of 
which are easy to define and in a measure 
to control. 


Children possess at least five strong bents 
which if recognized and encouraged will 
incline them toward poetry, for each of 
these finds a very genuine correspondence 
in the inherent nature of poetry itself. 


1. They are responsive to rhythm as 
shown by the way they are swayed by every 
measured movement. Metrical verse stim- 
ulates this pleasurable response almost as 
much as music does. 


2. They delight in the sounds of words 
and in all kinds of striking language effects. 
Such effects are the very essence of all 
kinds of poetry. 


3. Their keen and alert senses are ever 
busy building up conceptions of a tangible 
world. Poetry recognizes and appeals to 
the senses beyond any other kind of litera- 
ture. It is full of childlike sensory images. 


4. The fresh and active imagination of 
children enables them to see beauty and to, 
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feel wonder and delight in experiences which 
are regarded as commonplace by most of 
theirelders. Poetry offers idealized, imagi- 
natively reconstructed experience much of 
which is harmonious with the naive 
responses of the immature. 


5. Children are eager participants in 
nature experience and they exhibit very 
early a keen interest in living things. 
Nature in its various forms is the subject 
of much simple, beautiful poetry. 


Arthur I. Gates and Fannie W. Dunn, 
both educators and authors of note in 
educational circles, working independently, 
carried out tests in considerable detail in an 
effort to determine the reading interests of 
children. There is much of agreement in 
their general conclusions: 


1. The elements in children’s reading material 
which contribute the most to interest are: 

a Surprise—that is, unexpectedness; unforeseen 

events, happenings, conclusions, and outcomes. 

b Liveliness—that is, action, movement, having 
“something doing.” 

c Animalness—that is, presentation of things 
animals do; of acts about them and their 
characteristics and experiences. 

d Conversation. 

e Humor. 

f Plot. 

2. The second general conclusion is that interest 
is decreased, other things being equal, by moralness 
and by what some adults appraise as humor .. . 
We have yet much to learn about what is, funda- 
mentally, funny to young children. 

3. Finally—and this is of great importance to us 
who are interested in poetry for young children— 
both studies agree that there is little or nothing in 
certain forms of writing that influence children’s 
interests appreciably. When the things just 
enumerated are equal, it does not matter whether 
the selection is narrative or poetic, whether it is in 
verse or prose form, whether it is fanciful or realistic. 


Lucy Sprague Mitchell and other authors 
on literature for young children report 
poems of experiences, those with ‘“‘a bit of 
surprise,” ‘‘some animal characters,’”’ ‘“‘con- 
versation,’’ and ‘‘a bit of plot”’ as elements 
of interest in children’s poetry. 

Walter Barnes in ‘‘Poetry Children Like”’ 
says that ‘Poetry for young children is a 
special kind of poetry, as distinctive as 
pastorals, as sonnets, as humorous verse. 
It is neither higher nor lower than other 
forms of poetry. It is merely different. 
First of all it is poetry to be considered as 
poetry; secondly, it is poetry written 

specifically for children. 
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Not all poets are children’s poets but 
certain poets are quite naturally inspired 
to sing of childhood, its emotions and 
experiences, its joys and aspirations. A 
children’s poet must have the technical 
power and ability of a true poet, supple. 
mented by such particular powers as are 
possessed by the specialist in any other 
department of poetry such as balladry, 
nature poetry, or society verse. There 
must be added to love of children a perfect 
understanding, a power to enter into the 
child’s feelings, and. to see life from his 
standpoint. To have the nature of a child 
and the intelligence and poise of an artist, 
to be possessed by the urge of youth and to 
possess the clarity of experience—that is 
the combination which produces the 
children’s poet. 


Children’s poetry will include many 
aspects of life to which grown-ups pay 
scant attention: Sports and toys, animals 
and the simplest phases of nature, nonsense, 
home-life, lullabies, and stories of youthful 
experiences—all are poetic interests of 
childhood. 


The words of children’s poetry should be 
full of color and warmth, of suggestiveness, 
of wide connotativeness—essentially dif- 
ferent from the more or less matter-of- 
factness of speech. Metaphors and personi- 
fication seem to be the favorite figures in 
children’s poetry. Generally speaking the 
poems should be brief, and the rhymes and 
structure simple. The lines should be short 
and the rhymes come close together. Ono- 
matopoeia and alliterative effects are as 
desirable here as in other poetry and the 
singing quality of the verse should be even 
more pronounced. Usually the rhythm is 
very regular and the accents emphatic. 

Of all the elements which constitute 
poetic form, meter and rhyme make the 
strongest appeal to children for they operate 
together in a direct appeal to the nerve 
centers, muscles, and emotions. These two 
factors are very prominent in all folk songs, 
nonsense rhymes, and ballads. Mother 
Goose alone illustrates every basic meter as 
well as a great variety of rhyme arrange- 
ments. 

Melodious language, fitting words, and 
pleasing sound rank next to meter as 
primary factors in verse, and children 
display very early a delight in all such 
effects. 
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No list of children’s poems is complete 
without the Mother Goose jingles, or 
nursery rhymes, as they come first to the 
child’s attention and remain first in his 
affection. Children like them because they 
are dramatic and children like dramatic 
action. Children like them because they 
are rhythmical and the rhythm is quantita- 
tive. Undoubtedly, one of the most 
decided characteristics of the Mother Goose 
jingles is the unbroken regularity of 
strongly marked accents. Children like 
that. The short lines, the numerous repeti- 
tions, alliterations, comical words and 
phrases—Humpty-dumpty, Handy-spandy, 
etc., are enjoyed by the child. Children 
also enjoy these rhymes because they are 
full of -humor—humor of the nonsense 
variety and they are also stimulating to 
the child’s imagination. 


The fun of suspense is found in the poems 
of Dorothy Aldis; Milne’s poems charm 
children with their make-believe and con- 
versation. In addition to Mother Goose, 
humor from the child’s standpoint may be 
found in Lear’s Nonsense Book, ‘The 
Nonsense Authology,” by Carolyn Welles, 
and ‘“‘Tirra Lirra,’” by Laura Richards. 
The narrative and repetition in Maude 
Lindsay’s poems hold great interest for 
ithe young child. 


Liveliness is found in many poems of 
recent publication, for example: ‘‘Chris- 
topher Robin,” by Milne, “Three Jolly 
Gentlemen,” by de la Mare, and ‘The 
Turtle,” by Vachel Lindsay. 


Poems with intellectual appeal for the 
young child have been written by Rose 
Fyleman, Winnifred Welles, Dorothy Aldis, 
Eleanor Farejeon, and Eugene Field. Poems 
that appeal to the senses have been con- 
tributed by Rachel Field, Frank D. 
Sherman, Nancy Byrd Turner, Elizabeth 
Coatsworth; and Elizabeth Maddox Roberts. 


Young children nearly always enjoy 
poetry. As they grow older, however, this 
first instinctive delight in poetry is often 
lost. It is by no means certain that this loss 
of interest in poetry is a result of normal 
developmental changes. It may be that 
the fault lies partly with our educational 
system, which too often places the emphasis 
upon subtle interpretation, etc., instead of 
teaching poetry as an art which finds its 
expression in beauty of word and sound. 


Your School Grounds 


By N. R. ELtiott, 


Professor of Landscape Gardening 
University of Kentucky 


DURING the past few years many of 

Kentucky’s school grounds, especially 
of the Consolidated schools, have had some 
plantings on them, however there are 
thousands that are absolutely bare and 
neglected and present the appearance 
that no one cares. This is a lamentable 
fact because the children of Kentucky 
families are entitled to the best of school 
facilities and the climate is such that it is 
easily possible to have well-planted school 
grounds in all sections of the State. The 
school age is the impressionable age and if 
children do not see some evidence of respect- 
able looking school grounds they will not 
have the proper appreciation for their 
home surroundings. The superintendent, 
the principal, and the teacher should all be 
interested in this because growing plants 
teach some of the finest lessons to be 
found anywhere. Properly planted school 
grounds become an asset to the community 
rather than an eyesore and the children 
can easily be taught to appreciate good- 
looking surroundings by attending school 
where the grounds are planted and cared 
for. 


The fall is an ideal time to plant trees 
and shrubs, the piants becoming estab- 
lished in their new locations before the 
next growing season. In many sections of 
our State it is possible to secure a variety 
of native material suitable for planting on 
school grounds. The outlying boundaries 
of the school ground should be established 
by the use of large growing trees set 45 to 
50 feet apart, three feet inside of the 
property line. These trees should be of 
the same kind for each side, or, the same 
kind for all three sides. The side next to 
the highway should be left open. The 
local patrons should decide upon the kind 
of trees to use, selecting varieties that do 
well in that section of the State. In many 
instances, these trees can be secured from 
the rearby hillsides and they are satis- 
factory to use, providing the individual 
specimens are not over eight or nine feet in 
height when they are set. One or two 
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What a College Student Thinks of 
Present-Day Education 


By Etvis J. STAHR, 
Class of '36, University of Kentucky 


NY VIEWS of mine regarding 
present-day education must neces- 
sarily and obviously be governed by 

what I consider to be the purpose and pos- 
sibilities of education. My first task 
however, is to make clear certain things 
about the viewpoint of this article. I 
should be foolish to assume or maintain 
that I am stating the views of the majority 
of college students; the very title would 
betray me. Nor am I ignorant of the fact 
that I have not yet had the opportunity to 
put whatever beliefs I may have acquired 
to the acid test of post-college experience. 
In spite of these very definite limiting 
factors, it is my hope that the ideas I shall 
express may not be wholly devoid of 
meaning and value, and that I may be able 
to add to or modify in a worthwhile way 
your own thinking along educational lines. 


It is my personal conviction that the field 
of education is gradually working out its 
own problems and is progressing in a 
desirable direction. A few years ago 
there was much ground for the charge that 
our educational systems lacked adapta- 
bility, that they were becoming outmoded 
and losing their hitherto unquestioned 
place in the van of civilizing progress. 


Today, while far too many instances 
which would corroborate those accusations 
may yet be found, there is nevertheless 
among our citizens a greater and growing 
cognizance of the practical possibilities of 
education as well as its numerous faults. 
These faults lie almost wholly in poor con- 
formity to the needs of the youth of our 
times and arise from curricular rigidity, 
from poor co-ordination between the 
different stages of education, as between 
high school and college, from too low 
standards for teacher qualification, and 
from lack of equal educational opportunity 
through the nation and even within 
particular states. The true purpose of the 
whole educational process is not clearly 
enough understood by many pedantic, 


smug, devitalized teachers and professors. 
There is lack of vision as to the needs of 
youth and of society, and as to the indis- 
pensable, vital role of leadership which 
present-day education might be playing. 


My own idea of the purpose of education 
is that it should perform two great func- 
tions. How well it does so you can judge 
for yourself. First, education should 
bring home to the student the present 
state or condition of the world and the 
society in which he is going to live; it should 
give him as clear, as broad, and as accurate 
a grasp of the problems he will individually 
face as is humanly possible, and also an 
understanding of human relations as they 
actually are in the social and business world; 
further, education should quicken in the f 
heart of the child and the youth the desire 
to make the most of his short span of years, 
and should show him worthy goals and § 
desirable ways of living. Surely men have 
begun to learn something tangible about 
what is really worthwhile, about the most 
profitable ways to spend one’s time. All 
this should be presented through the clear, 
cold light of reality, however; youth 
neither wants nor needs rosy pictures of a 
great land of opportunity, where one has 
but to attend church regularly and make 
“‘A’s’”’ in his studies to become a George 
Washington. Youth wants to know what 
it must face, the bad as well as the good, 
what it ought to do; particularly what it is 
qualified to do and finally how to go about 
doing it. The first function; then, is a 
rather broad one and calls for the develop- 
ment of a philosophical attitude, based on 
a knowledge of actuality and a desire for 
the best possible achievement. The second 
great function of education is the more 
specific one of equipping the individual ina 
practical way to carry out his plan and 
realize the best that is in it. It includes 
all the courses designed to fit the student in 
technical, special ways to wrest an adequate 
subsistence from hard earth and _ harder 
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felowman. It involves developing the 
abilities of the student to their fullest, 
helping him find the occupation in which 
he will be happiest and most successful 
and fitting him, as an individual, to fill it. 
Further than that, I conceive of educational 
institutions as potential laboratories of 
progress. Students must not be taught 
simply to do a task as business and industry 
are now doing it, but must go out with new 
ideas, equipped with the solutions to prob- 
lems which are bothering those already in 
the field and—ready for further advance. 
Rather than remain a stepping-stone to 
practical experience, education should make 
stepping-stones of practical experience! 


The final value of this second major 
function would be in making it not only 
possible but probable that every educated 
person would get the most and best out of 
life. Developing the student’s abilities 
and equipping him with the best tools 
implies teaching him how to think, how to 
tackle problems, where to find facts and 
how to use them, how to do his specific job 
accurately—in brief, how to succeed! 


Present-day higher education is rapidly 
catching up with the times as far as the 
second functionisconcerned. The training 
given in colleges of engineering, of com- 
merce and business, of law and of medicine, 
is especially noteworthy for its practical 
values. Even in these schools subjects are 
taught which are almost worthless; but 
on the whole standards are being raised, 
and modern, useful training is offered. This 
is hardly so true in the liberal arts colleges 
where many subjects which are useless and 
dull are offered and even required. 

I am a strong champion of the value of 
social contacts made in college, including 
those made in fraternity life and in extra- 
curricular activities. I think the college 
fraternity idea, with the bad features 
eliminated, might well be extended to 
include more students, and I congratulate 
our colleges upon the excellent opportuni- 
ties in extra-curricular activity of many 
kinds which they offer. 

I think some of the chief faults of present- 
day education may be laid at the door of 
our high schools. Far too many high school 
graduates have not “found themselves,” 
not discovered their aptitudes and interests 
sufficiently to enable them to make the 
most of what colleges have to offer. Courses 
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in Latin and World History might well be 
replaced by courses in Current Events, 
Public Speaking, and more English Com- 
position. 

I am in agreement with many criticisms 
of the excessive stress laid upon credits, 
promotions, grades, points, etc., all through 
our educational systems. If degrees were 
granted and high school diplomas given on 
bases similar to those used in selecting 
Rhodes Scholars, I think a forward step 
would be made. There the factors of 
scholastic and literary attainment, of 
character, of leadership, of physical vigor, 
and of personality are all considered. 


Certainly individual differences are not 
recognized nearly enough in present-day 
education. As I see it, we must have, not 
less, but more education, yet this education 
must be flexible and adaptable, it must 
change, not with, but ahead of the times, 
and it must, above all, develop in every 
single individual who comes under its 
influence the ability to think and to use his 
native language expertly; and it must give 
him specialized knowledge and training for 
the utilization of whatever talents he may 
have to the best practical advantage and 
the vision to select a goal and the apprecia- 
tion necessary to enjoy whatever opportuni- 
ties and experiences he may encounter. 


I have told you in a very general way 
what I think education ought to be doing, 
what it ought to be offering its students, 
and only a little about how it is fulfilling 
these purposes and expectations. I con- 
sider it quite unnecessary to go into detail 
about this latter, because all my readers 
are doubtless as familiar as I, or more so, 
with the actual present-day educational 
system, and will automatically make 
comparisons between things as they are 
and as I have contended they should 
be—even while reading this article. 


Certainly, I think present-day education 
has much to do to become all it should be. 
There are so many occupational maladjust- 
ments among people who call themselves 
educated; the “finer things’’ of life are no 
better instilled than the practical; the 
vocabulary of the average college graduate 
is pitiably small, his appreciations for 
music, art, and literature poorly developed, 
his thoughts about social and _ political 
affairs of moment hardly worth hearing, 
even when he has them. Is it all his fault? 
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Twelfth Annual Educational 
Conference 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 


OcTOBER 25-26, 1935 


With Adult Education as its general 
theme and with an interesting program 
including nationally known speakers, a 
panel discussion, a banquet, and fourteen 
sectional meetings arranged, the Twelfth 
Annual Educational Conference has been 
scheduled for October 25th and 26th at 
the University of Kentucky, Lexington. 

The first general session will be held 
Friday, October 25th, beginning at 9:30 
a. m., with President Frank L. McVey 
presiding. Four addresses on _ various 
phases of adult education will be featured: 
Everett Dean Martin, Cooper Union, New 

York City— ‘Adult Education—Its 
Place and Function in a Democracy.” 

Lewis R. Alderman, Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C.—‘‘Public Forums 
as a Means of Adult Education.” 

Floyd W. Reeves, Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, Knoxville—‘‘Adult Educa- 
tion in the TVA Program.” 

Miss Florence Hale, Editor The Grade 
Teacher, Washington—“‘The Place of 
Radio in a Program of Adult Educa- 
tion.” 


The entire afternoon session will be 
devoted to a panel discussion on the sub- 
ject, “Education of Adults for a Changing 
World.” It will begin at 1:30 p. m. Those 
taking part in the panel discussion will be: 

John O. Gross, Leader, President Union 
College, Barbourville; Lewis R. Alderman, 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; 
Frederick Archer, Superintendent Louis- 
ville City Schools; Louis Clifton, Director 
Extension Department, University of Ken- 
tucky; George L. Evans, Educational 
Director, Works Progress Administration 
for Kentucky; Miss Florence Hale, Editor 
The Grade Teacher, Washington, D. C.; 
Henry H. Hill, Superintendent Lexington 
City Schools; R. A. Kent, President Uni- 
versity of Louisville; Mrs. Frank L. McVey, 
Lexington; Everett Dean Martin, Cooper 
Union, New York City; Homer W. Nichols, 
Director Special Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education; Frank D. Peterson, 
State Director Youth Administration. 

Both general sessions will be held in 
Memorial Hall on the University campus. 


The annual dinner in connection with 
the Educational Conference will be held at 
6:00 p. m., Friday, October 25th, in the 
University Commons. Everett Dean 
Martin will be the speaker and his subject: 
“Education and the Liberal Tradition.”’ 

Saturday morning, October 26th, will be 
devoted to the fourteen sectional meetings: 

Agricultural and Home Economics Edu- 
cation, G. Ivan Barnes, Chairman; Art 
Education, E. W. Rannells, Chairman; 
Attendance Officers, Moss Walton, Chair- 
man; City and County Administrative 
Problems, Henry H. Hill, Chairman; Com- 
mercial Education, A. J. Lawrence, Chair- 
man; Extension in Relation to Adult Edu- 
cation, Louis Clifton, Chairman; Elemen- 
tary Education, Mrs. May K. Duncan, 
Chairman; Music Education, Mildred 
Lewis, Chairman; School Librarians, Mil- 
dred Semmons, Chairman; Secondary Edu- 
cation, M. E. Ligon, Chairman; Special 
Education, Homer W. Nichols, Chairman; 
Teacher Training, R. E. Jaggers, Chairman; 
Work of the Registrar, Sister Charles Mary, 
Chairman; Kentucky Academy of Social 
Sciences, Charles J. Turck, Chairman. 

In connection with the Educational 
Conference on Friday and Saturday, 
October 25th and 26th, there will be held 
the Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Kentucky Association of Deans of Women. 

Dean W. S. Taylor, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Kentucky, who is in 
charge of the Conference, has extended an 
invitation to all Kentuckians interested in 
education, and especially to those connected 
with the various adult education programs 
now under way in the State. 

Further information as to the conference 
and a copy of the program may be obtained 
by writing to Dean Taylor. 
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forgotten heresies. The spooks and hob- 
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us only in humor and jest. 

They all, perhaps, served a purpose in 
their day. We are impelled to look 
around us to see whether or not we have 
been deflected from an intelligent course 
by some taboo or some imaginary idea. 
Men still permit little things to get in the 
way of big things. Maybe this is a sort of 
hangover from the hobgoblin days. 
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Your School Grounds 
(Continued from page 39) 


large growing trees should be set near the 
school building, placing them in such a way 
that they will provide shade from the after- 
noon sun and frame the building. The 
playground should be left open and un- 
obstructed by the use of any planting 
material. 

Shrubs should be used around the founda- 
tion of the building and for screening the 
outdoor toilets. They should be of kinds 
that will stand more or less abuse, such as: 
Japanese barberry, buckbush, the spireas, 
and plants of this type. Evergreens, unless 
they are native, should be used sparingly 
unless someone will assume responsibility 
for their care during the seasons when 
school is not in session. The toilets can be 
screened satisfactorily by the use of redbud, 
dogwood, sumac, elderberry, and buck- 
bush. 

All of these materials can be planted 
this fall. November is a good month to 
set plants. 
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Modern Trends in High 
School Mathematics 
(Continued from page 20) 


would be swayed by many of the present- 
day political speakers? Do you believe 
that such people would spend millions of 
dollars annually for ‘quack’ patent 
medicines? Would the nations of the world 
ever be at war, or would they see straight 
enough to discover the real issues and 
problems and solve them _ peaceably? 
Could capital and labor solve their prob- 
lems in such a society? If you believe 
that you are living in a world where prog- 
ress is still possible, when men and women 
see, think, and act intelligently, then you 
will recognize, in geometry, your oppor- 
tunity to develop some of these powers, to 
a fair degree at least. The world has a 
place for men and women with creative 
talent. Don’t forget for a moment that 
the best book is yet to be written; the most 
beautiful song is yet to be sung; the 
greatest discovery in science is yet to be 
made; the most profound political thought 
is yet to be achieved; the greatest thinker 
is yet to come. As a thinking individual 
there is still something worthwhile for you 
to do through your creative efforts and 
your courage to see, think, and act indepen- 
dently. 


“You now have considerable knowledge 
and understanding of axioms, postulates, 
and definitions as well as an appreciation 
of what constitutes a good proof. After a 
few suggestions you will be placed upon 
your own responsibility. The method by 
which you will proceed is new to you but 
do not become discouraged if you feel lost 
at first. You cannot fail to accomplish 
something worthwhile, but it will take 
some time to develop a great deal of 
individual power.” 


Before I go any further, I wish to digress 
a little and to tell of a little investigating 
that I carried on with my own college 
classes. I was curious to know what 
topics had bothered my students most 
when they were in high school taking 
algebra. I found that in most cases, the 
topic of fractions was the answer. Then 
came equations and graphs. (This is still 
true when they come to college.) If this is 
true in a school where students represent 
so many different high schools, might it not 
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lead us to wonder if the topic of fractions 
should not be more carefully dealt with? 
The equation and the graph, two topics 
becoming more and more vital in everyday 
life should be more readily understood by 
our students. I am giving this as perhaps 
a hint—let us check up on these topics this 
year and see if our particular classes are 
able to handle them well. 


After this discussion on subject matter 
and methods, much of which may not be 
new to you, I wish to ask you a question, a 
question that was put to me this summer: 
Can mathematics be inspirational? Would 
it puzzle you for a while as it did me? I 
came to the conclusion that it could be. 
I began inquiring about. One person told 
me that mathematics thrilled and inspired 
her. It fascinated her as novels do others. 
She even took her mathematics book as 
evening reading before retiring. One said 
that when mathematics urges one on to see 
what happens next, it is inspiring. I feel 
that if you can teach mathematics so that 
your students want to know what happens 
next, and why certain things are true, then 
you have given them some of the inspira- 
tion that you have within you, either 
consciously or unconsciously. 


If we, as teachers of mathematics, are 
to make mathematics the vital living thing 
it really is, we must free ourselves of 
prejudices and inhibitions. Our thinking 
must be in clear, definite, and quantitative 
terms. We must teach algebra as a discus- 
sion of direct relations between measures 
of quantities. We must teach geometry 
as form, the control of form, and all that 
depends on it. If we do all these things, 
we shall have equipped our students with 
the ability to meet life more adequately, 
we shall have opened up new worlds to 
them. : 


‘‘We are traitors to our sires 
Smothering in their holy ashes 
Freedom’s new lit altar-fires. 

Shall we make their creed our jailor? 
Shall we in our haste to slay 

From the tombs of the old prophets 
Steal the funeral lamps away 

To light up the martyr fagots 
Round the prophets of today? 


“Still before us gleam Truth’s camp fires, 
We ourselves must Pilgrims be, 
Launch our Mayflowers and steer boldly 
Through the desperate wintry sea, 

Nor attempt the future’s portals 
With the past’s blood-rusted key.” 








A 1935 MASTERPIECE! 


‘‘A Dictionary for Boys 
and Girls”’ 


WEBSTER 


FOR 
TIONARY 
AJOYS AND GIRLS 


Some of the leading features of this crowning 
achievement in dictionary making are: 


1. A strikingly attractive cover; a new, 
beautiful and effective type page. 


Skillfully edited, in every respect, to 
meet the special needs of school children. 


Easily understood definitions—based on 
many thousands of classroom tests in all 
types of schools throughout the nation. 


A carefully selected vocabulary of 38,500 
words from materiais actually read and 
used by pupils in the middle and upper 
grades. This vocabulary was checked 
against the standard word lists. 


The large blackface type for the entry 
words, and the clear type and spacing 
for the definitions assure easy use and 
prevent eyestrain. 


Richly illustrated with more than 1600 
pictures, also 8 color plates. 


Single copy, $1.20 postpaid; class sup- 
plies, $0.90, plus transportation charges. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 
New York 300 Pike Street Chicago 
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ETHIOPIA (Abyssinia) is the oldest mon- 
archy in the world. It has a form of Christi- 
anity, and in this connection note the prophecy 
in Psalm 68:31. 


“ 
NOW is the time to order Workbooks. Arith- 
metic, English, Geometry—these are just a few 
subjects covered by Winston Workbooks. 
tt al 


WHO discovered America? Ten different 
peoples claim that their ancestors discovered 
America before Columbus. They are the Chi- 
nese, Arabians, Venetians, Welsh, Portuguese, 
Dutch, Basques, Icelanders, Danes, and the Irish. 


“~~” 
ALABAMA is the most recent state to adopt 
THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY (three 
editions). In addition, it is used in thousands of 
schools in other states; in fact, more than three 
and one-half million copies have been distrib- 
uted. Editions are available for all school 
needs—Primary, Intermediate, Advanced, Col- 
lege, and Encyclopedic. 

1 
THE Chinese have always believed that spec- 
tacles added an educated and dignified appear- 
ance to a person and millions have worn them 
for centuries for this one purpose. The wearing 
of glasses was a Chinese custom 2,000 years 
before the discovery of optical science. 


i a 
$O new that you probably haven’t heard 
about it is Everypay LIFE (list $0.48), a Primer 
by Ethel Maltby Gehres, designed to precede 
any basalseries. The text is about such activ- 
ities as going to the shoe store, to the dentist, to 


a farm. Illustrations are actual photographs of 
real boys and girls engaged in these activities. 


—S" 
PROBABLY the only cavern in the world 
in which musical sounds are produced by the 
wind is Fingal’s Cave on Staffa Island, one of 
the Hebrides off Scotland. It was during a 
visit there that Mendelssohn was inspired to 
write his overture ‘“The Hebrides.” 


_— 
IN October, 1535, four hundred years ago, 
there came from an unknown press the first 
printed English Bible. Perhaps you think of 
Winston primarily as publishers of textbooks, 
dictionaries, juvenile, and miscellaneous books. 
But Winston does publish Bibles. . . . nearly 
300 different styles. . . . the world’s largest line 
of self-pronouncing Bibles and Testaments. 


The JOHN CAV YER ‘Kw ge) | 


WINSTON BLDG PHILADELPHIA PA. 


2 te 


Value of Home Economics Club’ 
(Continued from page 36) 


how careful planning will save time, effort, 
and money.” 

Several ways for the girls to receive this 
training are by actually giving parties, 
hikes, teas, etc. 

Have an open house—or get-acquainted 
meeting—at the beginning of the year to 
introduce the new girls in school to the 
work of the club; an informal social hour 
following initiation of new members; hikes 
and picnics for students and faculty; and for 
mothers and faculty; a two-day camping 
party; club ceremonies; parties with boys. 
Many girls find it difficult to get over the 
“awkward stage,” and be friends with boys, 
One of the ways to help them over this 
period of life is to direct them in their social 
contacts. 


IV. FINANCIAL 


The objective for the financial group is to 
“raise money for some specific purpose 
chosen by the girls’ (Young). The money 
might be used for furnishings for the 
department, a trip to the state or district 
meeting, social activities, dues, subscrip- 
tions to the Home Economics Journal or 
for Home Economics Club pins. 

“The raising of money is an active part 
of the work of many clubs since it is 
required for many of the things clubs like 
to do. Many ingenious financial plans 
have been worked out, the best being those 
which yield the largest returns for work, 
give the most useful experience to the 
girls, require only a reasonable amount of 
time, and give something of genuine value 
to the individual or group supplying 
money.” 

Methods of raising money are many,. but 
they are all based on time-worn ideas: 
Individual membership dues—divide the 
club into groups, and make each group 
responsible for one money-making project; 
present shows or plays, or events with paid 
admission; and food sales. 

The member of the club may be taught 
the value of a budget through the financial 
activities of the group. 

All the work of the club should be a 
carry-over into {the home lives of the 
girls—now and in the future. 
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MOREHEAD 





MOREHEAD STATE TEACHER'S COLLEGE 


Courses Leading to the Provisional Elementary, Standard 
Elementary, and Provisional High School Certificates, 
the Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science Degrees. 
Well-rounded Program of Extra-Curricular Activities 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


KENTUCKY 











New Book 


ENGLISH ROMANTIC Poets. Published by 
the American Book Company. Tom B. 
Haber, Ph.D., of Ohio State University has 
prepared notes and bibliography for use in 


§ connection with ‘‘English Romantic Poets.”’ 


In these notes Dr. Haber has selected the 
most important books and articles dealing 








THE MIMEOGRAPH 


A Necessity for Every School 
Send for Catalogue 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO., Ine. 
CLARENCE R. SMITH & CO., Inc. 
117-123 S. Fourth Street Louisville, Ky. 
MIMEOGRAPH SUPPLIES 

















B< > 
‘te All Teachers! t 


Duty and pleasure are in cee 
accord when you read 
“THE mee OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” 
By J. Rogers Gore 
The part of Lincoln’s life heretofore neg- 
lected by biographers. 
he book is an enduring inspiration to 
youth. Illustrated with historical scenes. 
$1.00 postpaid 
Write Today for Free Descriptive Circular 


The STANDARD PRINTING COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
1 220 S. First St. Louisville, Ky. wy 








with each poet. His descriptive comments 
give the student a clear-cut notion of the 
nature and value of each entry. Price 
$3.00. 


The biographical notes of the text are 
supplemented in the note book when 
additional facts are necessary to a clear 
understanding. These notes will be sup- 
plied without cost to users of the text, but 
will not be sold separately. 








Wide and continuous use of 


New Stanford 
Achievement Test 


Speaks volumes for its 


DEPENDABILITY 


Its record of successful testing gives assur- 
ance of the excellence \of this all-time 
favorite. Its high reliability, accuracy, and 
validity are well known. With five forms 
it makes the ideal backbone of all testing 
programs. It covers all subjects in grades 
2to 9. Separate subject tests are available. 


Order directly from 


World Book Company 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Represented by Shockley Lockridge 
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LOUISVILLE 

















When you are in Louisville, we want you to 
feel that the Brown is truly your hotel . 


. . where 


you may always expect a hospitable welcome. 


Harotp E. Harter, Manager 


Brown flotel 
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New Trends in Arithmetic 
(Continued from page 34) 


In multiplying by 10, 100, and 1,000, I 
let the children work out the examples the 
long way and then find a shorter way. 
Always take time to let the children find 
out. 

The same is true is dividing by 10, 100, 
and 1,000. The children work examples 
the long way and make the discovery. 

The important thing is the child’s 
making his own discovery. The person 
who does the thinking is the one who does 
the learning. 

We do not teach percentage in the grades 
in Lawrence, but an excellent way to 
present it is to show its relation to a 
multiplication example as follows: 

42 Multiplicand — Base 
x 3. Multiplier — Rate% 


126 Product — Percentage 


I have shown you a few of my methods 
of developing the various processes of 
arithmetic. Now how does one arouse and 
hold-student interest? In this connection 


the teacher of arithmetic frequently feels 
that she can fully sympathize with the 
tired P. W. A. worker who said, ‘‘Say boss, 
is you got a man on your pay roll by the 
name of Simpson?”’ 


When the boss replied, ‘Yes, what of 
it?’’, the laborer remarked, ‘‘Well, I’se dat 
man, boss—I jes thought you all might 
have it down Sampson.” 


However, in Lawrence, this difficulty is 
minimized since pupils are interested 
because we have adapted the curriculum 
to their abilities. Children know their 
goals and are able to see results. They are 
happy because they can do their work 
successfully. 


One teacher from another town who 
visited my room said, ‘‘the children are 9 
busy and happy.” That is the aim of all 
teaching in Lawrence. 


You will see by this that we are trying to 
follow the suggestions of the Twenty: 
Ninth Yearbook in that we are adapting 
the teaching materials to the needs of 

children. We are teaching children, 
subject matter. 
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oe Re 
The New Merriam- 
Webster 


A NEW CREATION 


The latest and greatest of the 
famous Merriam-Websters— 
backed by a century of 
leadership and representing 
the hizhest modern scholar- 
ship. Just completed at a cost 
of $1,300,000. Twenty years 
newer than any comparable 
dictionary. The greatest corps 
of editors ever organized was 
created to make this volume 
and to maintain the Merriam- 
Webster reputation of leader- 
ship. 

WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY Second Edition 


600,000 Entries—122,000 Not Found in Any Other Dictionary. Thou- 
sands of New Words. 12,000 Terms Illustrated. Magnificent Plates in 
Color and Half Tone. Thousands of Encyclopedic Articles. 35,000 Geo- 
hical Entries. 13,000 Biographical Entries. 200 Valuable Tables. 
ynonyms and Antonyms. 3,350 Pages. 


See the New Merriam-Webster at Your Bookstore 
or write for Pamphlet 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfie!d, Mass. 




















Provide a Balanced @ 
Reading Program with 


THE CURRICULUM 
FOUNDATION SERIES 


W. S. Gray, Reading Director 


These easy, attractive books enrich the 
primary curriculum with reading and ac- 
tivities in all areas of learning. At the 
same time they develop the reading skills 
and vocabulary needed for successful 
study in the middle-grade subject-matter 
fields. 


Available this fall a 


PETER’S FAMILY (Social Studies Primer) 
Number Stories, Books I, II, II! 
Health Stories, Books I, II, III 
Science Stories, Books I, I! 

Art Stories, Books I, II, III 





Write for sample pages and prices 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
623 South Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 








eae Young bodies require play and 
exercise. Chewing gum affords a 
special, enjoyable exercise bene- 
ficial to teeth and youthful facial 
contours. So, it follows logically 
that there is a reason, a time and 
place for chewing gum. 


FOUR FACTORS THAT HELP TEETH LAST A LIX Yas ARE: 
PROPER NUTRITION... PERSONAL CARE... 
AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE... 


good Loge 
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Liorary, 
Berea College. 
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NEW COMPLETE SERIES of GEOGRAPHIES 


OUR WORLD TODAY 


DE Forest STULL Roy WINTHROP HATCH 
Teachers College, Columbia University State Teachers College, Montclair 


NEWNESS INTEREST BEAUTY 


You’ve seen the world, 
The beauty and the wonder and the power, 
The shape of things, their colors, lights, and shades, 
Changes, surprises. —Browning. 


In the field of geography for the first time in years, New- 
ness in substance as well as in dress is an accomplished 
fact, for the series is new in every sense. 


Interest as well as Newness is a distinctive feature of Our 
World Today. Every page shows the skill of two teachers 
who know from experience how to make geography inter- 
esting to children. 


And the series is attractive beyond comparison. Sight- 
saving typography, skillful selection and arrangement of 
pictures, superior maps set new standards in line with latest 
authority. 


ALLYN and BACON 
Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 














